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KENNYMORE, BY JOHN O’ GAUNT —CROCEUM, WINNER OF THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY 


KENNYMORE I HAVE been collecting 
AND THE photographs to form a 
TWO THOUSAND sort of pictorial history 
of the principal inci- 
dents which have been happening in the 
racing world. Instead of being strictly 
chronological, however, it will perhaps be 
best to consider the subject from the 
point of view of the importance of the 
events which have been taking place ; 
and so we will begin with the representa- 
tion of Kennymore, whose name is 
already inscribed in the list of classic 
L 


THE EDITOR 


winners, with the further probability 
that two other inscriptions will have to 
be made ; for the son of John o’ Gaunt 
and Croceum certainly has a brilliant 
prospect of adding the Derby and Leger 
to his Two Thousand Guineas triumph. 
Of late years winners of what is called 
the Triple Ctown have been rather more 
frequent than in days of yore. Bay 
Middleton, who bears one of the great 
names in Turf history, won the Two 
Thousand and Derby, but Elis took the 
Leger that season ; Cotherstone won the 
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THE START FOR THE ONE 


THOUSAND GUINEAS 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


first two, to be beaten in the third; 
Stockwell missed the Derby; and the 
first to accomplish the great feat was 
West Australian in 1853. Then came 
Gladiateur, Lord Lyon, Ormonde, 
Common, Isinglass, Galtee More, Flying 
Fox, Diamond Jubilee, and Rock Sand. 


Kennymore, it will be seen from the 
picture, looks quite good enough, and has 
moreover proved his goodness, whatever 
arguments may be raised with regard to 
his second Newmarket victory as a three- 
year-old—for it must not be forgotten 
that he had won the Craven Stakes. It is 


PRINCESS DORRIE, BY YOUR MAJESTY——DORIS, WINNER OF THE ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS 
Photograph by W, A. Rouch 
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extraordinary to what an extent specta- 
tors differ about what has happened in 
races which they have watched with the 
utmost care. There are those who protest 
that Kennymore bumped Corcyra, and so 
made him lose many times the space of 
the short head by which he was beaten ; 
there are others who protest that the two 
never touched. Captain Dewhurst told 
me, quoting O'Neill, Corcyra’s jockey, 
that there was a bump. My own 
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less commendable in a horse than ina 
man! It will be seen from the picture that 
there certainly is no great fault to be 
found; his joints are unquestionably 
finer than they were as a two-year-old, 
and I see no sort of reason why he should 
not come down the hill from Tattenham 
Corner smoothly enough. If you have 
made up your mind that a horse is going 
to do a certain thing you are apt to think 
that you see him doing it, and so there 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING’S SUNNY LAKE, WINNER OF THE WOOD DITTON STAKES AT NEWMARKET. 
H. JONES UP 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


impression is that if Stern had been 
acquainted with Sir John Thursby’s colt 
he would have got a good deal more out 
of him. Kenhymore essentially wants 
knowing. Stern, of course, does not lack 
strength, is indeed one of the most 
powerful of jockeys, but I am by no 
means persuaded that he did Kennymore 
anything like justice. Much has been 


heard of this colt’s uprightness—-so much 
L2 


were those who did not like the way 
Kennymore went down the descent into 
the Abingdon Mile Bottom. About this 
I fancy there was a good deal of 
imagination. ‘‘ What of The Tetrarch ?” 
will of course be asked. Up to the time 
of writing he seems to have been doing 
a certain amount of work, but scarcely, 
at least many people will suppose, what 
would ordinarily constitute a Derby 
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BY GEORGE!, BY LALLY—QUEEN’S HOLIDAY, F. HUNTER UP 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


MAIDEN ERLEGH, BY POLYMELUS—-PLUM TART, WINNER OF THE CITY AND SUBURBAN 
Photograph by W. A. Rowuch 
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preparation. One thing positive is that 
no one knows so well as Mr. Persse what 
is necessary for The Tetrarch, the 
question rather being whether he dare 
venture tosend him along as he would like 
todo. This Look Round is taken, however, 
quite at the beginning of the month, and 
all sorts of things may happen in the 
course of the next three weeks. Whether 
The Tetrarch runs or not, however, I 
am strongly inclined to believe that 
Kennymore will win the Derby, and 


of John o’ Gaunt and Lesbia was drawn 
Number 10. She was therefore fourth 
from the rails, and it will be perceived 
that she is hanging back behind the 
others. There can be no argument, at 
any rate, about that! Many people 
think that she ought to have won, and I 
must include myself among them, for 
Stern rode as if he had no very definite 
plan of action. Of course it may possibly 
be that the filly failed because she could 
not quite get the mile. That has to be 


CHINA COCK, BY SANTOI—-HIGH FEATHER, WINNER OF THE QUEEN’S PRIZE AT KEMPTON PARK 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


that, Corcyra not being engaged, Black 
Jester is likeliest to follow him home. 
* * * * * 
TORCHLIGHT I am not giving any 
AND THE pictures of the Two 
ONE THOUSAND Thousand Guineas, be- 
cause I could not find 
any that I liked, but a view of the start 
for the One Thousand is included, as 
demonstration of the fact that Torchlight 
got away badly. There were thirteen 
starters, and Sir John Thursby’s daughter 


seen. When she came to the front, after 
dropping back near the Bushes, it 
certainly looked as if she had her race 
in safe keeping. What happens in The 
Oaks will depend mainly upon whether 
Princess Dorrie, Torchlight, or Glorvina 
stays best. 

A photograph of Princess Dorrie is 
given, as are others of the King’s Sunny 
Lake, and Captain Forester’s By George! 
Sunny Lake, a great fine colt, ought to 
be better than he is ; at any rate he has 
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CASTLETON BEING LED IN AFTER WINNING THE JUBILEE HURDLE AT MANCHESTER. 
E. PIGGOTT UP 
Photograth ty E. Rutten & Ce., Ltd. 


done something this season, having taken 
the Greenham Stakes, worth £879, and 
the Wood Ditton Stakes of £392. I do 
not think that Lord Marcus Beresford 


or Richard Marsh ventured to hope that 
Sunny Lake would do more than make 
his way into a place for the Two 
Thousand, and that neither of them was 


THE START FOR THE TADWORTH PLATE, EPSOM 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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anything like sanguine about that. 
Whether it will be considered worth 
while to start By George! for the 
Derby I do not know. His chance must 
be extremely remote, for he certainly 
runs like a non-stayer, whilst there is 
furthermore some suspicion as to whether 
he does his best ; but he is much talked 
about and so his portrait is included. 
* * * 
SOME Another horse of whom a 
HANDICAP great deal has*been heard is 
HORSES Maiden Erlegh, and he comes 
in as winner of the City 
and Suburban. There has beén much 
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Spring Cup and of the Queen’s Prize at 
Kempton, seems to have earned a place 
in these pages. Critics must decide for 
themselves whether he is a little heavy 
in the shoulder and whether his hocks 
might not well be a shade nearer the 
ground ; but there is certainly much to 
like about him. As a final record of 
jumping here is Mr. Kennedy Jones’ 
Castleton, being led in after winning the 
Jubilee Hurdle Handicap at Manchester. 
Frank Hartigan, his trainer, marching on 
the right, looks at the horse with much 
satisfaction, as well he may do, it having 
been no easy task to make him the neat 


A START AT THE SIX-FURLONG POST, EPSOM 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


discussion as to whether it is right 
that one horse in a race should be spared 
the disturbing ordeals of the paddock, 


the parade, and the canter. Tempera- 
ment and temper are most important 
points in the thoroughbred. We want 
to see the horses prove themselves to be 
staunch and game, and if they are to be 
sent to the stud they should have shown 
that they are not soft and wayward. It 
does not in any caseappear right toextend 
special indulgences to those who are 
shifty and excitable. The neat, compact 
China Cock, winner of the Liverpool 


jumper he has become. I have forgotten 
to ask the trainer whether he himself 
has taken part in the schooling, but it 
is almost certain that he did so, and that 
this affords an explanation of Castleton’s 
proficiency. Piggott on his back, is 
evidently not a little delighted. 


* * * 


sTARTS I am giving two pictures of 

starts, besides that for the One 
Thousand, partly because they are so 
remarkably instructive, and show us 
with such distinctness why horses do not 
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THE DERBY COURSE, TATTENHAM CORNER 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agenev 


ROUNDING TATTENHAM CORNER IN THE RACE FOR THE DERBY 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 
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always run up to their form ; as further- 
more that there is an invariable risk 
about backing a “ good thing ”’ as if the 
race were over. One is the start for the 
Tadworth Plate, which was won by 
Arriet. Two at the further end of the 
line, it will be seen, are well away ; the 
bearer of a striped jacket is already at a 
disadvantage, though not nearly as much 
as No. 7—the low numbers are always 
on the left. This animal has swerved 


ROUND 173 
every jockey cares to ride. Photographs 
are apt to tell the truth, but this one does 
not convey quite an accurate idea of the 
steepness of the descent. To gain a 
correct impression of this one must stand 
in the middle of the course and look 
down. The operation of rounding the 
historic Corner does not, perhaps, seem 
so very formidable in the other picture, 
though one may guess that some of those 
who are following on behind the grey 


ALL GOING 


TO THE 


DERBY 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


badly and may be said to be already 
beaten. There is one horse in the other 
picture also behind the line, with a lot of 
ground to make up before he can possibly 
catch No. 2; and little time is found to 
make it up down the Epsom hill. 

* * * * * 


EPSOM This number will be published 
SCENES just before the Derby, and there- 

fore a number of Epsom scenes 
are illustrated. To begin with we have 
a view of the far-famed Tattenham 
Corner, round which it is suspected not 


-will presently experience no little diff- 


culty in getting through, supposing their 
horses are good enough. There is a good 
deal more horse traffic on the road to the 
Derby than many people imagine in 
these days of motors—of donkey traffic 
likewise, whilst others do the long journey 
on foot, if perhaps not all at one go. It 
must be no light task to pull this organ 
to its destined station on the Downs. 
Here is a characteristic group of gipsies. 
The Derby, to many of us, means a dash 
down by motor, or an easy journey by 
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COOKING THE DINNER IN GIPSY ENCAMPMENT, DERBY WEEK 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


ARRIVING AT TATTENHAM CORNER 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency. 
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train; to a multitude, however, it is 
a means of existence, the occasion for 
earning a little money, part of the 
business of life. This group struck me 
as particularly characteristic, and it is 
pleasant to think that the big family, 
including the dog, are enjoying them- 
selves. One of the babies has gone 
to sleep nursing the terrier, the others 
are joyfully anticipating their share of 
the savoury stew, the ingenious method 
of cooking which will be observed. 

We see the arrival of one of the 
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included in it only a small idea of the 
attendance can be gained, for we see 
nothing here of the hill, or of the crowd 
which extends practically all round the 
course, particularly dense at the starting 
point. Here, too, is the field after the 
canter and after passing through the 
paddock, on its way to the gate; and 
finally we have the leading in of the 
winner, though as a matter of fact that 
is not a correct description, for the 
picture was taken last year, and Mr. 
Bower Ismay is seen fulfilling the 
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COACHES ASCENDING THE HILL. 


DERBY DAY 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


favourites—as a matter of fact of Louvois 
who came so near to success. Coaches, 
though of course they only number a 
small fraction of what used to be seen, 
are still fairly numerous. It was formerly 
one of the pleasures of Derby Day for 
the all-round horse-lover to watch the 
coaches springing up the hill, nor is the 
satisfaction likely to be entirely wanting 
for at least a very long time to come. 
Yet another photograph shows the 
parade, and in spite of the multitude 


traditional duty which is the height of 
an owner’s ambition, little dreaming, we 
may be sure, of the amazing disqualifica- 
tion which was to make the Derby of 1913 
so distressingly memorable. Members of 
the Club, which is such a vast convenience 
to those who belong to it, are watching 
from over the rails, and it will be noticed 
that there is only one solitary exception 
to the rule of the top hat. In these days 
not a few people are accustomed to go 
about London without a “ topper,’”’ but 
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THE PARADE FOR THE DERBY 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


COMING UP TO THE STARTING GATE FOR THE DERBY 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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at the Derby, and at Ascot, those who 

have any regard for fashion never dream 

of any other headgear. 
* * * 


* * 
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county in which sport does not flourish. 
Mr. L. H. Bliss discusses a subject which 
will certainly be new to a great many 
readers. Rowing, sailing, and punting 


CRAGANOUR LED IN, FOLLOWED BY ABOYEUR, 1913 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


THE The “ Sport in the Counties ” 
JUNE Series, Number 5, continues 
NUMBER with Devonshire, one of the 
most famous for sport of all 
varieties, though indeed there is no 


are common everywhere that suitable 
water is to be found; the new pastime 
is ‘‘ The Gentle Art of Shooting Rapids.”’ 
These are things which most men who go 
on the water carefully avoid; Mr. Bliss, 
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however, finds no pleasure’ the 
smooth course and describes how the 
more exciting business is accomplished. 
Probably most people forget their guns 
in summer, but preparations for shooting 
have to be considered, and Mr. Owen 
Jones writes of ““ What the Gamekeeper 
does in June.” For golfers Mr. Hugh 
Leslie Dobree discusses ‘“‘ The Most 
Popular Holiday Golf Courses,”’ and the 
cricket article this month is on 
“University Cricket’? by Mr. H. S. 
Altham. With regard to athletics, Mr. 
I. A. M. Webster asks and answers the 
question “Is the American More 
Naturally Adapted to Athletics than the 
Englishman?” Tournament Play in 
Lawn Tennis” is the theme of the 
contribution by Messrs. A. E. Beamish 
and Cecil Hartley. The natural history 
paper is on “The Heron,” by Miss 
Frances Pitt, and Lady Gormanston 
gives a picturesque account of ‘‘ A Motor 
Drive in Lakeland.” A series of pictures 
show some of the most popular sporting 
events of the season, or rather the crowds 
which assemble to enjoy them, at 
Epsom, Lord’s, Henley, Ascot, Good- 
wood, etc. Of fiction I have provided 
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an Irish sketch by Mr. Alexis Roche 
called ‘‘Coonaghan’s Hen-Cock,” and 
Colonel J. H. E. Western contributes 
a racing story “To Interview the 
Stewards.” Thus it will be seen a 


variety of subjects which appeal to the 
sportsmen of all tastes are included. 


RACING The result of the first com- 
COMPETITION petition will be announced 
in the August number 
provided the work can be completed 
before we go to press at the beginning of 
July. j 
The third competition is on the same 
lines as that announced in the May issue. 
Three prizes are again offered—{10, £5, 
and £1—for the six horses who show. the 
best results when backed for {£1 each 
every time they run for four weeks dating 
from the 16th of June. This period will 
include Ascot and Newmarket First July 
meetings. The June number will be 
published before the Derby week, so this 
will give competitors plenty of time to 
make their selections. Details, with forms 
for the names to be written on, will be 
found elsewhere in this number. 
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COACHING FROM MINEHEAD TO LYNTON 


SPORT IN THE COUNTIES: 
No. 5—DEVONSHIRE 


BY MAUD V. WYNTER 


Photographs by Sport and General Press Agency 


THAT the horn is never silent in his 
shire the whole year round is one of the 
proudest boasts of the Devonian, and 
the great Nimrod, writing to the 
Sporting Magazine, in October, 1824, 
paid a genuine tribute to the men of 
Devon, if not to their county, when he 
declared that “ Devonshire is certainly 
the worst hunting country I ever was 
in; yet strange to say there are more 
hounds kept in it than in any other 
three counties in England.” From the 
point of view of the riding man, Devon- 
shire undoubtedly must take rank as 
one of the worst of the hunting counties 
of England; all honour, therefore, to 
the unquenchable enthusiasm for sport 
which permits of the maintenance of 25 
separate hunting establishments in the 


shire. In contrasting Devon with the 
sister county of Somerset it is noticeable 
that while Somerset was famous in 
ancient times for its fine forests, the 
county of Devon was freed by the Charter 
of King John in 1205 from all rules 
which belong to the forest and the 
foresters, up to the metes and bounds 
of the ancient limits of Dartmoor and 
Exmoor. The Devon people were also 
permitted to “bring land into culti- 
vation, to make parks, to have hunting 
of all kinds, to keep dogs, bowes, arrowes, 
and all other kinds of arms, and to make 
deer leaps.”” This freedom from forest 
law for so many centuries was 
undoubtedly a great privilege to the 
Devon people, and together with their 
access to the sea and their trading ports 
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must greatly have helped in laying the 
foundation of the Devon character, 
which was always notably self-reliant 
and adventurous. 

The county of Devon has been hunted 
from time immemorial, and the pity 
is that we cannot get authentic 
accounts of some of the ancient hunting 
establishments. In the reign of King 
John, Lord Brewer, of Tor Brewer, a 
scion of the notable Baronial family of 
Bridgewater, in Somerset, received a 
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To a stranger accustomed to hunt in 
a flat and fairly-fenced country, the 
initial experience of fox-hunting in 
Devonshire is decidedly awe-inspiring. 

A chaos of hill, vale, wood, water, and 
tor, all promiscuously hurled together 
by Nature in one of her wildest moods, 
although providing a feast for the eye, 
undoubtedly presents a very tough 
problem to a man and a horse; while 
apart from the depths of her valleys, 
the steepness of her hills, and the 


MR. W. 


licence from his sovereign to hunt the 
fox, the wild cat, and the wolf through- 
out the whole of the county of Devon, 
but the fox-hunting of that period 
probably smacked somewhat of Dan 
Chaucer’s methods :— 

‘‘Aha, the fox, and after him they ran, 

And eke with staves ran many another man, 


Ran Coll our dogge, and Talbot and Gerland 
And Malkin with her distaff in her hand.’’* 


CORYTON, MASTER DARTMOOR FOXHOUNDS 


density of her woods, there are other 
causes which tend to make Devonshire a 
difficult arena for the fox-hunter. Prac- 
tically the only form of fence known in 
the county is a bank, and while every 
variety of bank may be encountered, 
the majority are usually thickly planted 
on top with a fence of beech or stout 
blackthorn —a custom which affords 


* The wild cat became extinct in Devonshire about the beginning of the 19th century, but that 
beautiful animal the marten, once socommon in English forests, lingered on longer in the far West 
Country than in almost any other district, and instances are quoted of stray specimens being seen 


as late as 1860. 
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excellent protection for sheep and cattle, 
but makes a difficult, almost impracti- 
cable, obstacle to the boldest man and 
horse. Thus riding to hounds is too 
often confined to galloping from point 
to point along lanes or well-known 
bridle paths, keeping as much as possible 
on the higher ground and _ trusting 
mainly to a knowledge of the country, 
eventually to bring you on closer terms 
with the pack. It is only fair to add, 
however, that there are portions of 
Devonshire where the thruster may 
follow his own line to hounds, over banks 
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Although the cost of hunting in any 
country has not untruly been said to 
depend “a’most entirely on how you 
go about it,” it is certainly considerably 
easier to economise when hunting in the 
far West. Subscriptions are smaller, 
the standard of dress, as a rule, not 
such an exigeant one to live up to, and 
a horse will not only pull out twice as 
often as in a jumping country, but a 
considerably smaller sum will purchase 
him to start with. It is quite possible 
to be too well mounted for Devonshire 
and, bearing in mind the rough country 


MEET OF THE DARTMOOR AT HEXWORTHY., 


as sound and as rideable as in many 
parts of Ireland : and even though a stiff 
clay soil is not the most elastic material 
to jump off, and a bog on either, or 
both, sides of the bank has not 
infrequently to be reckoned with, it is 
joy inexpressible to get across the country 
at all rather than round it, and the 
Devonian from his youth upward has 
learnt to be thankful for such mercies 
as he hath! If Devonshire is not a 
riding country it is certainly a grand 
scenting country, and few counties can 
show more genuine fox-hunting than 
this far Western shire. 


M 


MOVING OFF TO DRAW THE FIRST COVERT, 


over which he has to be ridden, 
Brooksby’s advice ‘to get as much as 
you can in a small frame and for as 
little money as possible ”’ is undoubtedly 
worth remembering when buying a 
horse for Devonshire. 


STAG-HUNTING IN DEVONSHIRE. 


Although the stag-hunting territory 
of Devonshire is practically confined to 
the Northern portion of the shire—a line 
drawn from a little below Tiverton 
Junction by Crediton to the Taw below 
Eggesford—an area of some fifty to 
forty miles, enclosing all the country 
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in which deer habitually lie, outlying 
deer are occasionally to be seen on the 
Blackdown Hills, on Dartmoor and as 
far south as Totnes. Up to the end of 
the 18th century the wild wastes of 
Dartmoor and the big woods on the 
banks of the Tay and the Tamar were a 
tremendous stronghold for the red deer, 
and it was about this period that the 
Dukes of Bedford maintained a pack 
of staghounds near Tavistock to hunt 
all the South Devon country, frequently 
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Henry VII., the run lasting three days: 
The huntsman’s name is given as Tom 
Bestwetherwick, but no record is given 
of the name of the pack who brought off 
this wonderful hunt, and it seems far 
more probable that the stag was one 
of those hunted by the Tavistock 
hounds. That there were several packs 
of staghounds hunting concurrently in 
the West country is proved by the well 
authenticated tradition that one of the 
Arscotts of Tetcott kept staghounds 


MISSES RUTH, MAY, 


running their deer to sea in Tor Bay. 
Prior to this, hounds had undoubtedly 
been kept by the Abbot of Tavistock, 
whose hunting box and kennels were at 
Morwell. Probably the hounds passed 
with the property to the Russell family 
—ancestors of the Duke of Bedford, 
and a stag’s head is still in existence at 
Foy in Cornwall, which according to 
tradition was hunted from Exmoor to 
the sea at Foy during the reign of 


AND JOAN CORYTON, DAUGHTERS OF THE MASTER OF THE DARTMOOR 


there as well as foxhounds. Every 
West-countryman knows the old song :— 


““ THE HUNTING OF ARSCOTT OF TETCOTT. 


When the full moon is shining as clear as the day, 
Arscott still hunteth the say. 


When the is his you 
may hear 

And the bay of his hounds in their headlong 
career ; 

For Arscott of Tetcott loves hunting so well 

That he — for the pastime from Heaven 
to Hel 
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The tradition that Arscott and _ his 
phantom pack are to be seen on moon- 
light nights in the Park at Tetcott is 
still prevalent, and there are those alive 
who swear positively to having seen and 
heard him. 

The Tetcott fox-hunting territory, as 
now defined, lies in Devon and Cornwall, 
adjoining the Stevenstone on the North, 
and the Lamerton on the South. The 
Hunt was revived by Mr. George 


Brendon, in 1896, and known by his 
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of Mr. R. A. Sanders, started a private 
pack of staghounds to hunt the 
Tiverton district, which up to that 
period had only been hunted occasion- 
ally by the Devon and Somerset pack. 
Mr. Ian Amory carried the horn, with 
Messrs Albert and Clement de Las 
Casas to whip in to him, and for nineteen 
seasons the Tiverton Staghounds have 
shown most excellent sport over a very 
wild country. 

Love of hunting has been said to be 
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name until his death in 1906, when the 
hounds were bought by Messrs. Halifax 
and Calmady, Hamlyn, and removed to 
the old kennels at Tetcott, the old name 
also being resumed. 

That the depredations of so large and 
mischievous an animal as the “ Lord 
of the Forest’ have to be kept within 
reasonable bounds, goes without saying, 
and it was a memorable season for 
Tiverton sportsmen when in 1895 Sir 
John Heathcoat Amory, at the request 
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one of the strongest features in the 
character of the human race and cer- 
tainly Sir John Heathcoat Amory and 
every one of his sons and daughters 
possess this hunting instinct to the very 
full. Sir John Amory founded and 
maintained at his own expense both the 
Tiverton Staghounds and also the beau- 
tiful little pack of old English harriers, 
which after a Mastership of fifty-five 
years have this season been sold to an 
Irish M.H. These harriers were nearly 
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all pure white or badger pie, and were 
descendants of the original stock bought 
in the middle of the last century from 
Parson Froude at Knowstone, one of 
the keenest sportsmen and __ biggest 
blackguards of all Devonia’s _ sons. 
Parson Froude’s Harriers were kept in 
such a wretched tumbledown old kennel 
that they frequently broke bounds, and 
on one particular Sunday, just as Froude 
was going up into the pulpit, the pack 
dashed by in full cry. Turning to his 
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two packs of hounds, the Barnstaple 
Staghounds, and the old North Devon 
Harriers, who used to hunt fox as well 
as hare over a rough and hilly territory 
which extended from Barnstaple to 
Ilfracombe. The deer in the Barn- 
staple country have been hunted at 
different periods by the Devon and 
Somerset Pack, Sir John Amory’s Stag- 
hounds and for two successive periods 
by the Barnstaple Staghounds, derelict 
since 1910. The difficulty of dealing 
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clerk, Froude roared out “ That’s 
Towler giving tongue. Run—he’s got the 
lead and will tear the hare to bits.’’ Out 
dashed the clerk accordingly and wrest- 
ing the hare away from the jaws of the 
pack, brought her back in triumph into 
church, throwing her under his seat, 
where she remained till the sermon was 
ended and the congregation dismissed ! 

The only portion of Devonshire which 
seldom echoes to the sound of the horn 
is the extreme Northern coast. At one 
time this portion of the county possessed 


with the deer in this district has always 
been great, however, first because some 
of the most important coverts in the 
centre of the district are closed to 
hounds by a lady who does not approve 
of stag-hunting, and secondly because 
the free access to the open moor by 
Friendship Inn and Wistland Pound is 
badly interfered with by the Lynton 
Light Railway ; so that deer are almost 
invariably turned back upon the for- 
bidden ground. 

Of the twelve packs of foxhounds 
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kennelled in Devonshire, the Steven- 
stone and the Dartmoor are perhaps 
the most historically interesting. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century few 
counties in England produced such a 
muster of hunting parsons as did Devon- 
shire. In the diocese of Exeter alone it 
was computed that at least a score of 
incumbents kept their private packs, and 
foremost among these hunting clerics was 
the Rev. John Russell, to whom the 
Stevenstone Hunt owes its origin. Jack 
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Stevenstone was rarely hunted at all; 
moreover the farmers did not wish it 
hunted, and of resident sporting squires, 
there were practically none. In this 
portion of Devonshire at any rate, Dan 
Russell was looked upon with the 
heartiest dislike by the natives, whose 
custom it was to murder a fox whenever 
and however they could catch him. 
Although Parson Russell started keeping 
hounds directly he arrived at Iddesleigh, 
his neighbours persisted in slaughtering 
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Russell was born in December, 1796, at 
Iddesleigh, in North Devon, and educated 
at Blundells, where like another famous 
Devonian he kept a scratch pack of 
hounds. From boyhood to old age 
hunting was certainly the foremost 
passion of his heart, and Devonia of all 
her sons can boast of few mightier 
hunters before the Lord, than Parson 
Jack. When Russell succeeded his 
father in the living of Iddesleigh the 
tract of country now known as the 


foxes and Russell and his clerk, ‘‘ Bat ”’ 
Anstey were kept incessantly employed 
in trying to circumvent the murderers. 
“ Hatherleigh—or Dowland—or Beaford- 
bell’s a-ringing, sir,’”’ was the clerk’s 
usual formula, “they’ve a-tracked a 
fox in somewhere and they’ve- a-sot 
the bell agoing to collect the folks to 
shoot ’un,” upon which Russell and his 
hounds would go off full speed to the 
scene of action, to find a crowd of 
excited men and boys armed with 
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loaded guns and biscays surrounding 
the earth or gorse brakes where the 
luckless Reynard was lying. 

Gradually, however, the farmers came 
to recognise that hunting the fox was 
better sport than murdering him, and 
the North Devon Hunt, with Russell as 
leader, hunted over practically the 


whole of North Devon, a territory that 
has since been found ample for the 
Dulverton, the Exmoor, the Eggesford, 
and the Tetcott—the present Steven- 
stone territory extending from Barn- 
staple round the sea coast to the borders 
of Cornwall, with the Eggesford as its 
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the highest traditions of English fox- 
hunting,’ and undoubtedly the three 
greatest huntsmen the Belvoir ever had, 
prior to Capell, were Goosey, Goodall, 
and Gillard. Frank Gillard was a 
Devonshire man and was born at Pea- 
more, near Exeter, in 1838, succeeding 
to the “honourable and _ enviable 
position of Huntsman to the Belvoir in 
1870, which post he held for 26 seasons, 
vastly adding to the reputation of the 
Kennel by his wonderful success as a 
breeder of hounds and equalling his 
success by his brilliant handling of the 
pack in the field. 
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inland boundary. From 1859 until 1883 
the Stevenstone was a private pack under 
the Mastership of the Hon. Mark Rolle 
and known by his name, but on his 
death in 1907—when he left his hounds 
to the county—the old name was once 
more revived. Members of the Steven- 
stone are proud to recollect that the 
famous Belvoir Huntsman, Frank 
Gillard, started his career as 2nd Whip 
in the Stevenstone establishment. There 
is an alliterative saying that “ Belvoir, 
Brocklesby, and Badminton represent 


Dartmoor and hunting have been | 
associated from time immemorial, and 
could our Celtic ancestors return to the 
scenes of their former delights and hunt 
the fox across the bogs and boulders, 
where they once pursued the wolf (and 
wolves were hunted on Dartmoor as 
late as Elizabeth’s reign), the proba- 
bilities are they would find the lapse of 
centuries had wrought but little 
alteration —so untameable, so un- 
changeable, remains this portion of 
Devonshire. 
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The forest of Dartmoor, the heritage 
of the Dukes of Cornwall since a grant 
by Henry, in 1240, to his _ brother, 
Richard, are divided into four quarters, 
surrounding which are 33 parish 
commons, the whole comprising about 
130,000 acres of land, and four out of 
the twelve packs of fox-hounds kennelled 
in Devonshire claim Dartmoor as their 
happy hunting ground. In many of the 
parishes bordering upon the Forest, 
venville rights exist and those possessing 
them are permitted to take from it 
“everything that may do them good 
save vert and venison.”’ Vert it may be 
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occasional stone wall being the only 
obstacle over which aspiring youth can 
ever hope to “snatch a fearful joy””— 
Dartmoor would be deserving of higher 
enconium as a hunting territory; but 
though your true Devonian will probably 
scoff at the terrible tales told of the 
Dartmoor bogs, the “soft places” on 
Dartmoor are very much worse than the 
Exmoor bogs. As it has wittily been 
remarked “on Dartmoor you can ride 
nowhere except where you can, while on 
Exmoor you can ride everywhere except 
where you can't.” 

Although very scanty records exist of 
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added is green wood, and “ venison’ 
no longer exists, all the red deer, with 
the exception of an occasional wanderer 
from the Northern part of the shire, 
having been exterminated. 

Like Exmoor, Dartmoor is a country 
of extraordinary scent-carrying proper- 
ties, the bleak moorlands retain scent of 
whatever animal has passed to a degree 
that is almost unknown elsewhere, and 
a fox can be run after a lapse of time 
that would put him far out of scent on 
any other ground. Were it not for the 
presence of bogs and boulders, and the 
almost entire absence of fences—an 
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fox-hunting on Dartmoor prior to 1827, 
we know that Squire Paul Treby hunted 
both fox and deer on Dartmoor as far 
back as the middle of the 18th century, 
also that he presented his hounds to 
Mr. John Bulteel. Between the time of 
this John Bulteel and the notable 
Mastership of Mr. John Crocker Bulteel, 
of Lyneham, which lasted from 1827 to 
1843 and was practically the foundation 
of the establishment as we know it 
to-day, there ruled for some years 
Mr. J. S. Pode, who got together a good 
working, steady pack of hounds, well 
adapted for the rough moor country 
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which they had to hunt. On Mr. J. C. 
Bulteel’s death in 1843, Lady Elizabeth 
Bulteel presented to the incoming 
Master, Mr. Charles Trelawny, the fine 
pack left by her late husband, and for 
thirty years Mr. Trelawny showed 
wonderfully good sport, his huntsman 
for the greater part of the time being the 
famous Tom Limpety, “the gipsy 
huntsman.”’ After Mr. Trelawny’s death 
the Dartmoor became a_ subscription 
pack, and Mr. A. Munro’s brief Master- 
ship was followed by that of Admiral 
Parker, who bought the Trelawny Pack 
which had hitherto been lent to the 
country. In 1889, the Admiral was 
succeeded by his son-in-law, the present 
Master, Mr. William Coryton. 


HARE HUNTING IN DEVONSHIRE. 


It is but little exaggeration to say, 
wherever you turn in Devonshire a pack 
of Harriers greet you, and for those who 
like to see the hare hunted in the old- 


fashioned manner by old-fashioned pure 
Harriers, or what may be called pure 
Harriers, Devonshire is the county of 


counties. From time immemorial Devon- 
shire has been one of the strongholds 
of the good old English Harrier blood— 
the. fruit of the union of the southern 
hound and the Beagle, so_ greatly 
advocated, it will be remembered, by 
Beckford, and Devonshire to this day 
is the county in which to pick up 
old-fashioned Harriers—little if at all 
crossed with the foxhound. The colour 
of the old Southern hound has been 
much debated; the great authorities, 
however, seem inclined to the belief 
that they ran in many colours—black 
and tan, red, and the varied coloration 
which we now attribute to Harriers, 
blue mottle, badger pie, hare pie, 
pure white, and even slate colour. In 
Devonshire, which appears always to 
have been a stronghold of the Southern 
hound blood, blue mottle is still a very 
noticeable colour in some of the best 
of the old Harrier stock, and the 
Haldon Harriers, one of the oldest 
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Harrier packs in Devonshire, are almost 
entirely a red and hare-pied pack. The 
title of these Harriers only dates back 
as far as 1895, and is the only modern 
thing in the Hunt, as prior to ’95 they 
were called the Chudleigh Harriers, and 
before that again the “ Torquay,’ the 
Hunt records going back to 1759, when 
Mr. Kidston of Shilshay, near Torquay, 
was Master. _ 

Another old-established pack of Devon- 
shire Harriers are the “ Silverton,” 
whose sporting Master, Mr. Archie Pape, 
achieves what we believe is a record even 
for a West-countryman—namely, being 
Master of three packs at the same time, 
1.e., the Silverton Foxhounds, Silverton 
Harriers, and the Stoke Place Foot 
Beagles. The Silverton Harriers were 
established the end of the 18th century, 
and continued as a trencher-fed pack 
until 1863, when Mr. Tom Webber built 
kennels and started on his long Master- 
ship which lasted until 1895. 

Mr. Webber was a keen and clever 
hound man, and during his reign the 
Silverton Pack built up a great repu- 
tation, not the least remarkable feature 
of the Pack being their colour—a 
whole slate grey, a very ancient 
strain and one which is seldom seen 
nowadays. In addition to hunting the 
Foxhounds and Harriers on four days 
a week, Mr. Pape in 1912 started a 
pack of 13-13}-inch foot beagles to 
hunt the low-lying wet districts of the 
Silverton Harrier territory, which it is 
often too wet to ride over without doing 
serious damage. Hares are very 
numerous and Mr. Pape and his little 
“cry ’’ are welcomed wherever they 
go. ‘‘ Hunting with the beagles,” says 
an old writer ‘“‘is a pastime admirably 
adapted for ladies and gentlemen up in 
years ;”” but diminutive as are the Stoke 
Place Beagles it would tax both the 
legs and the lungs of even the nimblest 
of elderly pedestrians to keep them in 
sight on a good scenting day, points of 
three and four miles being of quite 
frequent occurrence, while the little 
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pack kill their hares in the most sterling 
fashion, and accounted for 20 brace 
last season. 

SHOOTING. 

From an all-round point of view 
Devonshire may certainly be classed as a 
good shooting country. Possessing the 
largest area of any English county, 
excepting Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 
it is also one of the most diversified. 
Bleak barren moorlands, the home of 
snipe, duck, and a certain amount of 
black game alternate with fertile, 


Devon a very popular harbour for 
woodcock, and many are shot from 
there. Braunton Burrows—that famous 
tract of sand-hills at the mouth of the 
Taw and Torridge estuary—is another 
favourite resort of woodcock, and in 
severe weather 20 couple of cock have 
frequently been shot in one day on the 
Burrows. In the winter large flocks of 
white-fronted geese are seen flying over 
the Burrows, and in October the sands 
near Saunton Down End are sometimes 
black with widgeon—the most plentiful 
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densely-wooded tracts where the wild 
pheasant finds quiet, secluded breeding 
grounds. The mild and humid climates 
of Devonshire makes it a _ favourite 
resort of woodcock, and very large 
arrivals of cock take place at Bindon 
and Dewlands near Axemouth on moon- 
light October nights, while in severe 
winter nights they flock into Devon- 
shire from all quarters, resorting especi- 
ally to the neighbourhood of the North 
Devon coast. In hard frosts, the thick 
orchard hedges (which generally have 
warm ditches by their sides) are in North 


species of duck to be met with in Devon- 
shire. The Burrows are also the only 
locality in the shire visited by the Norfolk 
plover. 

In a wet autumn on the fenny flat 
called the Braunton Marshes snipe and 
wild fowl are fairly plentiful, good flight 
shooting at duck being sometimes pro- 
vided by the shallow pools on the 
Burrows. The sandhills and marshes 
also provide a happy hunting ground for 
the herbalist and the bughunter, many 
rare plants, butterflies, and moth reward- 
ing the careful searcher. 
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- At one time the common snipe was 
a most abundant bird in Devonshire, 
but the drainage and embankment of 
salt marshes, enclosures of commons, 
and conversion of rushy swamps into 
cultivated meadowland which has taken 
place during the last half-century have 
unfortunately brought about a consider- 
able diminution in the numbers of this 
sporting little bird. Though he breeds 
in small numbers on Dartmoor and its 
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county, but unfortunately this cannot 
be said to-day. Some still exist on Dart- 
moor, where they breed in the turf tyes, 
on the Haldon and Blackdown Hills, and 
on the moorlands in the North, and 
scattered birds are occasionally to be 
seen on the Eastern side of the county. 

If the improved farming and the 
extensive ploughing up of many commons 
and salt marshes has been detrimental 
to the snipe, it has on the other hand 
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PASSING DARTMOUTH CASTLE ON HER 


WAY TO HARBOUR 


neighbouring commons and on most of 
the North Devon moors, the snipe is 
mainly a winter visitor, and in mild 
weather is very plentiful on the bogs in 
Dartmoor, but in hard frosts or deep 
snow it is curious to note how, almost to 
a bird, they will leave the moor and 
descend to the warm drains in the 
Marshes beneath. After heavy rains 
the snipe leave the bogs and pass the 
day on tops of the hills. 

A century ago black grouse was 
abundant on most of the meors of the 


contributed to the increase of the part- 
ridge, and partridges are now fairly 
plentiful on all arable lands and are 
considerably on the increase, although 
owing to the extremely hilly nature of 
_ the country they are difficult to drive. 
On the fringe of Dartmoor there is a 


very fine strain of partridge, very 
heavy, with particularly good plumage, 
and specimens of the red-legged part- 
ridge, although rare, have from time” to 
time been shot in South Devon. 

Both partridge and red grouse have 
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at various times been turned down on 
Lundy Island, but have always been 
devoured by the rats which infest the 
whole island. At one time the Great 
Field at Braunton in North Devon was 
a famous resort for quail, that most 
delicious of all birds to the palate of 
the epicure. Lundy Island used also to 
be annually frequented by quail, but in 
both these localities the bird is now 
only a very casual visitor. 


almost annihilated in Devon, but are 
beginning to increase again where care- 
fully preserved,” and another clerical 
sportsman, writing in 1832, says that 
“the pheasant has been introduced of 
late years by the Duke of Bedford, 
the ring-neck variety being the most 
common.” Half a century ago nearly 
all the wild-bred pheasants in North 
Devon belonged to the handsome red 
species, but the Chinese ring-necked 
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To the Romans has been given the 
credit of introducing the fallow deer, 
the rabbit, and the pheasant into 
England, and it is certainly of interest 
to Devonians to note that the 
metatarsal of a gallinacious bird—either 
a domestic cock or a pheasant—was 
found among the bones excavated from 
the ancient Roman camp on the summit 
of Peak Hill, near Sidmouth. The Rev. 
Richard Polwhele, writing in 1797, 
declares that ‘“‘ Pheasants had been 


strain has of late years firmly established 
itself, and the pure red pheasant is 
every season becoming rarer. 

The most famous bird station is 
Lundy, “the Isle of Puffins,” which 
being much nearer to the Devon coast 
than to South Wales—14 miles instead 
of 30—has justly been claimed by the 
shire. In the summer, thousands upon 
thousands of birds resort to the granite 
cliffs of Lundy to breed puffins, 
guillemots, razorbills, auks, gannets, 
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kittiwakes, greater and lesser black- 
headed gulls, shags and cormorants, and 
when night falls and the last tripper 
has departed, the Manx shearwater and 
the stormy petrel emerge from their 
secluded burrows. The beautiful rose- 
coloured pastor was once a frequent 
visitor to Lundy, and the famous 
white-chested Lundy peregrins still 
remain faithful to their ancient fastness. 
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these streams lends itself to both wet 
and dry-fly fishing. There are many 
other streams which are well worthy of 
notice, such as the Mole, Bray, Yeo, 
and all the many brooks on Dartmoor. 
These are all full of trout, but their 
torrential character renders wet fly 
fishing a necessity. 

From the very fact that Devon is so 
abundantly supplied with fishable rivers 
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FISHING. 

Few counties are better watered or 
more amply stocked with fish than 
Devonshire, the shire being the happy 
possessor of five great salmon rivers, 
the Taw, Torridge, Exe, Dart, and 
Tamar, while there are several other 
salmon streams of minor importance on 
the South coast, viz: the Axe, Otter, 
Teign, Avon, and Yealm. The whole 
county is intersected by these rivers and 
their tributaries, and every little brook 
holds trout or troutlings. 

As trout rivers the Taw, Torridge and 
Exe reign supreme—the fish run to a 
fair size, and the special character of 


(the reservoirs also of Torquay, Burrator 
and Bude are well worth a visit), angling 
visitors must be very fastidious if they 
cannot find within her borders plenty of 
scope for the display of their own special 
style of fishing. They will assuredly 
have to show their skill in their art, for 
the sporting sons of Devon will be their 
competitors, and they will find the 
Squire, the Parson, and the Doctor, no 
mean rivals at the game. Fifty or sixty 
years ago, few indeed were the country 
parsons who did not fish on at least one 
or two days every week through the 
open season. The Rev. Joshua Bawden 
of South Molton, and Parson Nicholson 
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of Kings Nympton, were well known 
on the banks of the Mole, Taw, and 
Bray, and the Rev. Donald Owen 
was no less frequently seen on the river 
Exe. The latter, although he had lost 
his right hand, was quite a skilful fly- 
fisher, and extracted his full toll 
during the season. 

Although trout were 


undoubtedly 
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season through. In that noted year 
many of the salmon anglers on the Exe 
accounted for a hundred fish or more. 
Then came a period of utter stagnation 
which lasted till 1903. It was the year 
1903 which revived the hopes of salmon 
fishermen, but unfortunately it also 
made the riparian owners alive to the 
value of their fishing, with the us:al 
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more plentiful in days gone by, salmon 
were considerably less so. Under the 
jurisdiction of eight different boards 
of Conservators, the salmon fishing 
has now vastly improved in all the 
large Devonshire streams. Whether 
there will ever again be such a great 
run of fish as occurred in the year 1879 
is a very doubtful matter. The season 
was exceptional. The rain came down 
in torrents and fish could run the whole 
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result that the public at large suffered. 
Since 1903 there has been a continual 
improvement in all the great salmon 


rivers of Devon. The Exe, Taw, and 
Torridge are now noted streams. The 
Tamar also and its tributary the Taw 
have vastly improved, and many of the 
anglers declare that it is owing to the 
restocking of the water with salmon 
parr. If this can be proved it will 
be a great argument in favour of 
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re-stocking all the noted salmon rivers 
of England. 
RACING. 

Steeplechasing, as we need scarcely 
say, is a much more modern sport than 
flat-racing, being little more than a 
century old, and to Devonshire belongs 
the honour of possessing one of the 
oldest and certainly one of the most 
unique steeplechase courses in England, 
Totnes on the Dart, known as the Ascot 
of the West. Apart from its race 
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or two banking races at each meeting, 
and the course then entailed the crossing 
of the river Dart twice, but so many 
serious accidents happened in_ those 
banking chases that in 1897 they were 
done away with. The Totnes course 
is a peculiar one, including as it does 
the crossing of the river Dart, the 
galloping a hundred yards along the 
high-road, and the descent of a very 
steep hill; a course that as may be 
supposed ‘‘takes a bit of doing.”’ 


EXMOOR STALLION, LORD EBRINGTON 


meeting, Totnes itself as the oldest town 
in England is well worthy of a visit. It 
was a borough when Domesday was 
compiled, its Royal charters dating back 
to King John. Moreover you may if 
you will set foot on the very stone upon 
which Brutus the Trojan trod when he 
landed on Totnes shore! ‘“ To cut the 
cackle and come to the ’osses,”’ however, 
organised steeplechase meetings have 
been held at Totnes since 1804. Up to 
a few years ago there were always one 


Many are the humorous incidents, 
from the spectator’s point of view, that 
occur at the river. In 1885, as Charlie 
Gregor (one of the best-known and most 
successful of West-country steeplechase 
riders) and George Barrett galloped 
side by side into the stream, both horses 
and riders disappeared clean out of sight 
under water; Barrett’s horse, being the 
first to struggle out on ¢erra firma, won 
the race. Gregor was the hero of another 
diving incident. His horse falling with 
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him in the deepest part of the river 
(horses invariably fall wp stream as the 
tide cuts them off their legs) Gregor 
came up on the higher side with the water 
splashing right over his shoulders. How- 
ever, after being ten minutes in the river 
he emerged on the right side and 
won the race. After this episode 
the stewards decided to do something 
to amend the crossing, and many tons 
of gravel were put into the river, with 
good results, although, even now, at 
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certain tides horses have to gallop 
through four feet of water. 
Buckfastleigh is a popular Whit- 
Monday meeting that always draws a 
good holiday crowd. The programme 
consists of three steeplechases and a 
couple of hurdle races, run over a nice 
hunting course on Dean Court Farm, 
about a mile‘and a half from the town. 
The meeting was first started about 
1883, but was not run under N.H. rules 
until ’89, in which year Charlie Gregor 
did a record performance by winning all 


five races. 
Another Devonshire course which can 
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lay claim to great antiquity is Haldon 
where the Devon and Exeter Steeple- 
chases and Hurdle Race Meeting takes 
place, in the last week in August. 
Haldon course dates from the time of 
Charles II. Prior to this the Com- 
monwealth had passed an ordinance 
to prohibit horse-racing, and so for a 
time every racecourse was allowed to 
fall into decay. After the Restoration 
however, Charles II., who was an ardent 
patron of the turf, did much to revive 


the general interest in racing, and it 
was during his reign that the Haldon 
course near Chudleigh came _ into 
existence. 

Plymouth, Torquay, and Newton 
Abbot all have two-day meetings, so that 
the West country race-goer has plenty 
of good sport provided for him, even if 
it may not be of a very high-class 
description. 


WRESTLING. 


Up till the early part of the nineteenth 
century, wrestling was the favourite 
sport in Devonshire, and many notable 
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champions of the ring were produced 
by the county. 

In the churchyard at Marytavy, near 
Tavistock, is a tombstone to the memory 
of John Hawkins Blacksmith (1721) and 
his two wives and five children, among 
whom we learn was . 

‘““One Thomas named, whose fate was such 
To lose his life by wrestling much. 
Which may a warning be to all 
How they into such pastimes fall !”’ 
—a gloomy and unsporting epitaph 
indeed, unworthy of the prowess of the 
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protection; and a very desirable one 
too, for in the kicking usual in Devon- 
shire play the unwary player would 
often receive the most fearful hacks on 
the shin bone. In the matches between 
the Devonian and the Cornishman the 
latter counted on closing quickly on 
their antagonists for the ‘“ hug,” and 
so preventing them from kicking with 
any great force; thus in Cornwall the 
shoulders and arms were mainly relied 
on; in Devonshire the legs. Wrestling 


THE CLUB HOUSE, WESTWARD HO ! 


departed Thomas of whose career we 
should have liked a fuller epitome. 

The wrestling dress peculiar to West- 
countrymen at that period consisted of 
breeches or trousers and a short loose 
jacket, made of a very tough linen, the 
only part of the dress by which a hitch, 
1.e., a hold was allowed. The Devonian 
wrestler also wore shoes, solid heavy 
coverings soaked in bullock’s blood and 
baked at a fire, with the soles hammered 
out till they projected several inches 
beyond the toe. In some cases Skilli- 
begs, that is haybands wound round 
the calves and shins, were worn as a 


matches generally began about Whitsun- 
tide, but the best contests were reserved 
for the slack season between the hay 
and the corn harvest, and hardly a 
Devonshire village but held its fair or 
revels at which the wrestling contests 
were the chief feature. The wrestling 
prizes often took the form of a gold 
laced hat, a trophy which was not only a 
“thing of beauty,” but also a joy for 
ever, the wearing of it being held to free 
the wearer from the clutches of the. 
dreaded Press-gang. The little church 
of Countisbury in North Devon at one 
time possessed a very sporting rector, 
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Parson Jones—and during his term of 
ministry the straw hat and silver spoons, 
prizes for the coming wrestling match— 
were always hung for inspection in his 
church previous to a contest. The 
wrestling ground in each village was 
thickly carpeted with tan, and many 
of the old wrestling sites are still 
pointed out; at Sheepstor, for instance, 
the old Bull-ring, relic of a still more 
barbarous age was the recognised 
wrestling ground, the spectators sitting 
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wrestler, including the famous Cornish 
giant Polkinghorne, Cann turned game- 
keeper, proving as may be imagined an 
awkward customer for any poacher to 
tackle. From the middle of the nine- 
teenth century wrestling in Devonshire 
was on the decline. The custom which 
we have described of hacking the shin 
with the blood saturated boot was 
thought to be too brutal, and as the whole 
feature of the Devonian system was 
essentially kicking and tripping the 
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on the churchyard wall to watch the 
contests. In this same churchyard, by 
the way, lies buried Rajah Brooke of 
Sarawak. 

The most famous champion ever bred 
in Devonshire was Abraham Cann, son 
of Robert Cann, a farmer at Colebrook. 
Old Cann, pére, had been a famous 
wrestler in his day and young Abraham, 
trained from early youth in the right 
way, soon defeated all the celebrities of 
his own shire, whose legs it was his proud 
boast he could kick to rags in “ vive 
minnuts.” In later years, after he had 
met and defeated every West of England 


contests lost interest. 


To-day wrest- 
ling in Devonshire is practically extinct. 


DEVONSHIRE AS A PONY BREEDING 
CENTRE. 


The two great pony fairs of Devon- 
shire are Bampton Fair, held on the 
last Thursday in October, and Brent 
Summer Show. Although the origin 
of Bampton Fair is lost in the mists of 
antiquity we know that it was in 
existence in the reign of Henry III., 
when the fair was granted to the rector 
and his successors for ever. When Mr. 
Knight bought the 40,000 acre Crown 
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allotment in 1818 even the best ponies 
on Exmoor only fetched from £4 to{5, 
and in spite of the “ anchor’ brand 
and the ‘death code,” the Exmoor 
shepherds of those days took a very 
liberal tithe of both ponies and sheep, 
passing them at nightfall over the hills 
to their crafty Wiltshire customers. 
The prices of Exmoor ponies, in accord- 
dance with all horseflesh, have risen 
enormously in the last twenty years, 
and all ponies bearing the Anchor 
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evading those edicts. Even Sir Francis 
Drake’s historic game of bowls on the 
Hoe must have been strictly illegal, for 
an Act remained on our Statute book 
until 1846 which forbade “that any 
manner of person should at any tyme 
plaie at any bowle or bowles in open 
places out of his gardeyn or orcharde.” 
In Devonshire, however, the game of 
bowls has always flourished, and in a 
competition between Devon and_ all 
England, Devon won. If Devon has 


CHERITON OTTER HOUNDS WORKING THE LYN 


brand (Sir Thomas Acland’s) are in 
great demand, even a good sucker 
nowadays fetching from £3 to £6, while 
the pick of the four-year-old ponies make 
anything between £8 and £18. 

GAMES. 

Although our old Statute books teem 
with Acts directed against golf and 
football, bowls, etc., as being allure- 
ments to idleness, and “ unprofitable 
sports for the common good of the 
Realm,” the men of Devon appear to 
have possessed considerable ingenuity in 


to take a back seat as a cricketing 
county she can certainly claim pre- 
eminence in football. Rugby football 
is very strongly supported, Devon having 
more than once been Rugby County 
champions, playing home-born products, 
trained up to county form with one or 
other of the many local clubs. 

Lawn tennis and golf both flourish, and 
it is impossible to travel many miles either 
inland or along the coast without coming 
across well-kept and _ well-supported 
golf links, Westward Ho! being of course 
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the most famous. and having the distinc- 
tion of being one of the championship 
courses of the kingdom. 


OTTER HUNTING. 

Few counties afford better otter- 
hunting facilities than Devonshire, a 
shire which has always remained faithful 
to this earliest of British sports, and 
of the two-and-twenty existing packs of 
otterhounds in Great Britain, Devon- 
shire claims two—the Dartmoor and the 
Cheriton. The Dartmoor country extends 
from the Dart in the East, to the Fowey 
on the West, and most of the rivers are 
fairly well stocked with otters and afford 
pretty hunting ; although, like all moor- 
land rivers, they are subject to sudden 
flooding. The Dartmoor Otterhounds 
were established by Mr. Pode, of Slade, 
about 1825, and up till 1884 the 
Otterhounds were practically run in 
conjunction with the Dartmoor Fox- 
hounds. During Mr. Bulteel’s Master- 
ship the pack was called the Lyneham ; 
during Mr. Trelawney’s, they were known 
by his name, and under Mr. Munro’s 
leadership—1874-77—-were given their 
present title of the Dartmoor. It was 
not until Mr. Gage Hodges’ Master- 
ship—1884—however that the foxhounds 
and otterhounds were made two distinct 
establishments. After Mr. Gage Hodge 
came Colonel Green, who in 1904 sold 
the pack to the country. The present 
pack in the kennels at S. Brent is a 
mixed one, consisting of about 16 couple 
of pure otterhounds and foxhounds. 

The rival otterhound pack to the Dart- 
moor was established about the middle of 
the last century by that great old sports- 
man, Mr. William Cheriton, of Morchard 
Road, North Devon. Mr. Cheriton 
hunted hare and otter with the same pack 
and is said on one occasion to have killed 
two hares and three otters in one day. 

The present Master, Mr. William 
Littleworth, purchased the hounds in 
1907 and removed the Kennels to the 
Fox and Hounds Hotel, at Eggesford. 
The Cheriton hunt two days a week, 
the best centres to reach them from 
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being Eggesford, Barnstaple, and Exeter. 

At one time Devonshire supported a 
third pack of otterhounds, the Tetcott, 
an old-established pack among whose 
earlier Masters were Mr. Newton of 
Bridestowe, and Mr. V. P. Calmady of 
Tetcott. The pack was re-established 
in 1904 for a few seasons, but otters 
were never very numerous, and the 
Hunt is now derelict. 


BADGER HUNTING. 


From the numerous accounts that we 
see of various packs varying their 
orthodox work by rolling over a badger, 
Meles taxas, would appear to be in- 
creasing in numbers in most countries ; 
certainly in Devonshire brock is plentiful 
enough, and a Club has recently been 
formed in North Devon to put badger 
digging upon a better and sounder 
sporting basis than has hitherto been the 
case. Among the various objects of 
the club are :— 

(1) The confining of digging to the 
correct season, for with the present 
promiscuous digging being carried out 
in certain districts the extermination of 
badgers after a time is sure to result. 
(2) To hunt the country in a regular and 
systematic manner, and (3) The breeding 
and training of working terriers. 

Although badger digging is carried 
out in most countries, badger hunting is 
a considerably rarer form of the chase, 
and Devonshire sportsmen are rejoicing 
in the revival by Mr. Pape of his famous 
badger pack, which showed such 
wonderful sport in the Axe Vale country 
a few years ago. 

The indefatigable Master of the 
“‘ Silverton,” not content with Mastering 
three packs of hounds in the winter, is 
now going to hunt by might throughout 
the summer, the hours of meeting for 
the badger pack being 10 or 11 p.m. 
In Mr. Pape’s opinion—and he has 
hunted most quarries—badger hunting 
by night is one of the most exciting 
of sports, far out-rivalling the merits 
of otter-hunting or badger digging. 


‘ 


* COONAGHAN’S HEN-COCK” 


BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


SomE forty years ago machine-made 
boots and shoes were entirely unknown 
in the cathedral town of Cloyne, which 
was principally inhabited by shoemakers 


and nailers whose sole recreation was 
cock-fighting. The making of hand- 
made nails is now almost a lost art, and 
the nailers—a distinct race of people who 
never seemed to intermarry with the 
- shoemakers—have quite disappeared. In 
those days if one wished to describe a 
particularly active worker one said “ he 
works like a nailer.’ A good nailer 
prided himself on the number of nails he 
could beat out of a rod of iron in one 
heat, a six-nail man being considered at 
the top of his profession. 

Tom Godson—better known as Tom 
God—was not only a six-nail man, but 
the best trainer and breeder of game 
cocks in the town, so, in a community 
such as this, he was a man of note. He 
was also a most successful breeder of 
canaries and goldfinch mules. It was 
over the purchase of one of these that I 
made his acquaintance as a schoolboy. 

Tom God and his wife Biddy lived in a 
two-roomed cottage, the first room of 
which opened right on to the street and 
was used as kitchen, workshop, aviary, 
and hen roost; the second was the 


bedroom which they shared with what- 
ever cocks happened to be in training. 
The furniture consisted of an anvil, a 
smith’s bellows, half-a-dozen bird cages, 
and a rickety table on which Biddy cut 
the cocks ‘out of feather,’’ as they 
termed the trimming of them before a 
fight. The shoemakers and nailers of 
Cloyne were the proud possessors of a 
strange breed of cocks which I believe to 
be now extinct. These birds with few 
exceptions had the plumage of hens and 
were always spoken of as “ hen-cocks.”’ 
They were somewhat heavier than the 
ordinary run of black-red game fowl, and 
were notoriously good fighters. I think 
they must have been difficult birds to 
rear, as I never remember any great 
number of them at one time, but perhaps 
this may have been accounted for by 
their extreme pugnacity, which made it 
impossible to keep more than one at a 
time in the very small cottages, most of 
which had no gardens or yards attached. 

One constantly saw cocks taking their 
exercise on the street carefully guarded 
by the women and children of the family. 
The frequent stealing of cocks made this 
necessary, especially when the time for 
fighting a main was approaching. Tom 
God himself was an expert cock thief, 
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and was very proud of the fact that he 
had supplied Cloyne with this particular 
breed of cocks, through a sitting of eggs 
which he stole from a sporting parson at 
Bandon with the connivance of his sister 
who was a servant in the family. Having 
expended my whole stock of pocket 
money on the purchase of the goldfinch 
mule, I was taken into the bedroom to 
see the cocks which were in training. 
The room was quite dark, the one small 
window being covered with a sack. 
Three cocks, their tails cut square and 
the quills of their wings cut into sharp 
points, sat upon a hay rope which was 
stretched across one end of the room. 
This rope swayed at every movement of 
the birds, who looked most uncomfort- 
able. 

“They won’t have to fight for ten 
days yet,’ explained Tom, “and I’m 
afther physicin’ °em. I must keep ‘em 
in the dark or they’d not stay a minute 
on the rope. 
middle is the best cock I ever heeled. 


He belongs to Mike Coonaghan, an’ if 
he’d only lave him to me we'd surely 
bate the Youghal min this day fortnight, 
but if he takes him away he'll be stole 
the first time that Mike an’ his wife gets 
drunk together, an’ no person could tell 


whin that might happen.  There’s 
butchers in Cork that’d give tin pounds 
for the same cock, if they could get him 
in time to fight Bandon on -Patrick’s 
Day.” 

I think it must have been about a 
week after this that I returned to Tom 
God’s cottage to buy another singing 
bird. His wife met me at the door, 
saying, “‘ Tom isn’t at home, an ’tis un- 
known when he’ll be back. Coonaghan’s 
cock is stole, an’ he’s away lookin’ for 
him. ’Tis hardly he’ll ever find him, for 
’twas Paddy the Pup that stole him an’ 
maybe ’tis in Limerick he is this minute. 
That blaguard has the whole worruld 
travelled stalin’ dogs an’ cocks, an’ you 
couldn’t tell but what it might be to won 
of th’ officers in Cork he’d sell him, an’ 
thin of coorse we’d never get him back. 


That grey bird in the. 
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Tom is distracted mad about it, for the 

Youghal min will bate us widout him.” 
On being asked how she knew that 

Paddy was the thief, Biddy replied : 

“T’m blamin’ meself about it, for whin 
I see Paddy ketchin’ Kit Murphy’s dung- 
hill cock I should have known ’twas for 
no good he was doin’ it. I was just in th’ 
act of pullin’ a few fists of hair out of 
Kit’s goat to make nists for the canaries 
and I was in dreadshe’d come on me, if I 
med any alarm. Whin Coonaghan got 
sober he found Kit’s cock dead in his 
yard an’ his own cock gone, so ’twas aisy 
to see how Paddy cot him. If Tom knew 
what I’m afther tellin’ your honour ’tis 
the hammer he’d take to me.” 

Just at that moment the half-door was 
kicked open and Tom God limped in. 

“Get me somethin’ to ate,” said he, 
sinking on to the only chair in a state of 
collapse. ‘I’m travellin’ all night, an’ 
if the young gintleman can’t give me the 
price of me railway ticket, I must be on 
the road again in an hour’s time.” 

“°Tis to buy a bird he kem,”’ said 
Biddy, “so that’s all right.”’ 

“ T’d give the best bird in the house for 
a half-gallon of porther this minute, so 
‘tis a good time your honour kem,” 
continued Tom. “ Hurry, Biddy, for 
there’s work before you that you never 
did before.” 

Five shillings having been paid in 
advance for the bird, Biddy hurried 
away to procure the porter, leaving her 
footsore husband fumbling with the 
string of a bag which he produced from 
under his coat. From this he took the 
body of a dead game cock which he threw 
on the table. It was a hen-cock in full 
plumage, not trimmed for fighting. 

“What cock is this?” said Biddy 
when she returned with the tin of porter, 
“and what roguery are you up to now ?” 

“Ax no questions an’ you'll be toult 
no lies,” replied Tom, ‘“ but go to work 
an’ cut him out of feather. Make him as 
like Coonaghan’s cock as you can, an’ 
don’t forget the cross you clipped on his 
hackles for luck. I'll tell the young 
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masther about it when I have a few 
bites ate.” 

Having placed a loaf on the table with 
the tin of porter, Biddy began to trim 
the dead cock, while Tom took his 
much-needed meal. 

“‘ T’m sure I trimmed this bird before,”’ 
said she, holding up a wing in which 
there were two or three stumps of un- 
moulted feathers. ‘“‘I’d know me own 
cut anywhere. Whose cock is it?” 

“°Tis Flanagan’s bird that had th’ eye 
knocked out of him the day we were 
tryin’ ‘em widout steels. The makin’s 
of a good bird he was, too, only for what 
happened to him. I’d never find it in 
me heart to kill a cock that had a fight 
left in him, but this won was useless. 
Why did I kill him is it ?. Lave me alone 
till I have me dinner ate an’ I'll tell your 
honour. ‘Tis a pity you don’t use a pipe 
for I’m out of tobacco. ’Tis matches I’m 
smokin’ since I left Youghal.”’ 

Of course I took the hint, and by the 
time I returned from the general shop 
with a couple of feet of “ black twist ”’ 
I found Tom God ready to tell me the 
following story. Having cut a pipe full 
of twist and rubbed it between his palms 
until it was almost reduced to powder he 
crammed it into his pipe, lit it with a red 
hot coal which he picked out of the fire 
between his finger and thumb and began. 

* * * * * 

““’*Twas Donovan, the Masther of the 
Workhouse, that got him stole, an’ wid 
the help of God I'll make it the sore 
robbery for him. Once I knew that ’twas 
Paddy the Pup that did it, there was but 
little trouble in tracin’ him. Every man 
that owns a dog keeps an eye on him. 
’Tisn’t long since he tried to stale a 
tarrier from the head porther at the 
station, so of coorse he noticed the cock 
in a bag under his coat whin he was 
gettin’ into the Youghal train. I spint 
all J had on a ticket an’ followed him by 
the next train. The minute I stepped out 
on to the platform who should ketch a 
hoult of me but Paddy. 

You're the very man I’m glad to 


see,’ sez he ; ‘ I suppose ’tis Coonaghan’s 
hen-cock you’re huntin’? T’ll tell you 
where he is.’ 

You'll surely do that,’ sez I. ‘ ’Tis 
yourself tuk him, an’ if I don’t get the 
cock, I’ll knock the value of him out of 
your four bones. I’m well fit to do it 
this minute.” Wid that I cot him be the 
throat an’ comminced chokin’ him.”’ 

“* Lave go of me,’ sez he. ‘ Don’t I 
tell you ‘twas the way I was lookin’ for 
you. Donovan promised me a pound for 
the cock, but whin I toult him how aisy 
I got him he cut it down to five shillings. 
He didn’t say a word till he had the bird 
safe. 1 suppose he thought I could do 
nothin’, but ’tis little he knows me. Do 
what [’ll tell you an’ we’ll make him pay 
dear for his cleverness. Get me a dead 
hen-cock an’ lave the rest to me.’ 

“T saw that he was as mad as meself 
an’ madder. He wouldn’t tell me what 
his schame was, an’ I don’t know it now, 
but I know that whin it comes to stalin’ 
a dog or a cock, his aquil can’t be found. 
I couldn’t rise the price of a ticket, so I 
started back that very minute on me two 
feet, for I knew that a hen-cock couldn’t 
be got dead or alive nearer than Cloyne. 
All I could get out of Paddy was a | 
promise that I’d have Coonaghan’s cock 
to fight next Sunday, if so be that I got 
back to Youghal to-night wid the dead 
bird. Tl send word to your honour 
where the main is to be fought. The 
Peelers won’t trouble us. Sargeant 
Sweeny will be bettin’ out of Coonaghan’s 
cock, if we get him back in time. Here’s 
a linnet mule for you. The best singer 
in Cloyne. He’s able to drown th’ anvil 
the hardest time I’m workin’. Never 
buy another bird from me, if he don’t 
give you a headache.” 

Very early on Sunday morning I was 
roused by the clatter of gravel on my 
window. On jumping out of bed I found 
a bare-footed small boy standing on the 
path, who signed to me to come down. 

“ Coonaghan’s cock is back,” said he, 
“an’ the fight is to be at ‘ Lady’s-well ’ 
afther first Mass. Tom God says ’twould 
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be bether for you to be at his house at 
nine o’clock. Paddy the Pup an’ himself 
were up mindin’ the cocks these last two 
nights. They’re in bed now, an’ Biddy’s 
takin’ their place.” 

Nine o’clock found me at Tom’s door, 
which contrary to custom was shut and 
locked. I was beginning to think that I 
was late, when Biddy arrived on the 
scene carrying a tin of porter under her 
apron. 

“There’s no doubt but Sergeant 
Sweeny’s a dacint man,” said she. “‘ He 
met me comin’ out the back way from 
Dempsy’s public house wid the porther 
in me hand, an’ it Sunday mornin’ an’ 
all. The divil a word he said to me, 
but ‘How’s Coonaghan’s cock _ this 
morning 

Tom and Paddy having eaten a hearty 
-meal of red herrings and bread, washed 
down by porter, pipes were lit and the 
story was taken up by Paddy. 

“Donovan never meant to fight 
Coonaghan’s cock at all,’”’ said he. “ He 
knew well that he’d be recognised, no 
matter what trimmin’ he’d give him. 
’Tis the breed of the hen-cocks he wanted. 
The minute I saw him turnin’ himself an’ 
two Bandon-grey hins loose in _ th’ 
exercise yard of the lunatic ward, I knew 
well that ‘tis but little fresh air the 
lunatics would get till there was a clutch 
of eggs laid. Stalin’ the cock back was 
as aisy as kiss-me-hand, but ’twasn’t till 
Tom God cot me be the throat that I 
thought of the plan to get even wid 
Donovan. I knew that Kitty Fitz, the 
blind woman (she can see bether than 
you or me), an’ the gorsoon that do be 
ladin’ her, was in the town. They often 
did a turn for me before, an’ I knew I 


could trust ’em. She wint in for a night’s . 


lodgin’ an tuk the dead cock in wid her, 
under her petticoats. The gorsoon sted 
outside. There’s a hole in the wall of 
the yard where th’ inmates do be passin’ 
out loaves of bread an’ lumps of pork in 
. exchange for tobacco an’ porther. *Twas 
through that Kitty handed Coonaghan’s 
cock to the gorsoon.” 
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““ An’ that’s not the best of it,”’ inter- 
rupted Tom, “‘ for she put the dead bird 
in his place an’ pisoned the two hins wid 
a dose that Paddy gave her, and all for 
half-a-crown.”’ 

“°Tisn’t the way I’d lave the breed 
of the hen-cocks to him, afther the way 
he trated me,” said Paddy. 

“ An’ bether an’ bether agin,” chimed 
in Tom, slapping Paddy on the back. 
“He thinks Coonaghan’s cock is dead, 
an’ he'll bring what money he has to bet 
agin us to-day. ’Tisn’t till he puts his 
Bandon-grey, that was never yet bate, 
on the sod that I'll show him. Glory be 
to God there’s a great day before us! 
You'll be drunker to-night than you ever 
were before, Paddy, an’ I’ll tell the story 
to Sargeant Sweeny, while I’m able, so’s 
he won’t interfere wid you.” 

“°Tis time to pack the cocks,” said 
Biddy. ‘I see the baker comin’ down 
the street. You’d bether hurry, for it 
won't do to keep the van standin’ at the 
door on a Sunday.” 

Tom hurried into the bedroom from 
which he quickly returned carrying a 
small linen bag under each arm. Each 
bag held a cock, whose head and neck 
protruded through a hole made for this 
purpose. Eight similar bags—the in- 
mates of which crowed lustily when they 
saw the light—having been carried out, 
Mannix’s fancy bakery van started with 
its strange load, Paddy the Pup sitting 
on the top with his legs hanging over the 
door so as to prevent any possible 
meddling with its inmates. 

A three-mile walk brought Tom and 
myself to the ruin of the old abbey of 
Lady’s-well, where the main was to 
be fought. A crowd of several hundred 
people had already assembled round the 
closely trimmed cocking-green,”” which 
was fenced in with a strip of canvas 
about two feet high. The arrival of the 
baker’s van was greeted with a loud 
cheer from the nailers and shoemakers 
who were all crowded together at one 
side of the green. 

There’s_ a" hammer in the pocket of 
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every nailer there,” said Tom, “so I 
think we'll get fair play this time, an’ 
not have the fight broke up whin ’tis 
goin’ agin ’em like the last time we went 
to Youghal.”’ 

No time was lost in preparations for 
the fight. Tom God and Donovan being 
appointed “ handlers ”’ for the respective 
sides and Mr. Courtney—a_ sporting 
squire of the neighbourhood—acting as 
umpire. This main being fought on the 
principle of catch weights, much depen- 
ded on chance in the choosing of the 
first cocks, the enemy never seeing his 
opponent’s bird till it was on the green. 

“Tl chance the smallest bird I have 
this time,’ said Tom. They'll surely 
keep Donovan’s grey till the latter end.”’ 

The heeling of game cocks is an art in 
which Tom God was “ facile Princeps.”’ 
Everything depends on the heeler know- 
ing just how each particular bird fights. 
The steels being fixed at a different angle 
on a “ high-flyer”’ from that used on a 
bird who fights low. 

“°Tis well known that all hen-cocks 
are high-flyers, so high-flyers they'll 
bring agin ’em,” said Tom. “If 
Donovan knows how to turn a steel, 
tis lately he learnt it! He'll likely trip 
his birds. If he does, the fight won't 
last long. The bird I’m heelin’ now is no 
good, an’ I’m heelin’ him crooked. If 
they don’t win the first battle they'll 
have no courage to bet, but we must 
back our bird or they'll suspect 
somethin’.”’ 

The first battle ended just as Tom 
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prophesied. The Youghal cock killing | 
his opponent in a few minutes, to the 
huge delight of his backers who at once 
began to bet freely on the result of the 
contest. The next five battles were won 
by the hen-cocks straight off the reel, 
thus winning the main. 

“Wait a while,” shouted Donovan. 
“ Here’s twenty pounds that says you 
can’t bate my grey cock.”’ 

“Only for you stalin’ Coonaghan’s 
cock on me I’d take you up,’ yelled 
Tom. 

“You're a liar an’ a coward!” roared 
Donovan. ‘‘ Two to won on the grey 
cock! Three towon on the grey cock!”’ 


“Done,” said Tom, running over to 
the baker’s van and returning with a bag. 

“Stake the money wid Mr. Courtney,” 
said he. ‘‘ Here’s mine.” 


The money being staked, Tom removed 
the bag and stepped up to the green. 
The moment his bird was seen there was 
a shout of ‘‘ Coonaghan’s hen-cock be 


jabers.”’ 

“°Tisn’t him, but his ghost,’ shouted 
Tom. ‘“‘ The grey cock’s in dread of him 
this minute.”’ 

That fight lasted but a few moments. 
The grey cock falling, with a steel through 
his brain, at the first blow. 

On the return journey to Cloyne, Tom 
insisted on my occupying a seat on the 
roof of the bread van between him and 
Paddy the Pup, who alternately called 
for groans for Donovan and cheers for 
“ Coonaghan’s Hen-cock.” 


A 


THE FALLS OF CENARTH ON THE TEIFI (UNSHOOTABLE) 


THE GENTLE ART OF SHOOTING RAPIDS 


BY L. H. BLISS 


THERE is a general complaint that this 
country affords no sport of an exciting 
kind within reach of the poor man. 
Yachting is beyond the means of all but 
the few. Shooting grouse, pheasant, or 
partridge makes a high demand on skill 
and sometimes on endurance, but not 
on nerves. Fishing—even salmon fishing 
—is in the same category. 

Hunting, it is true, may be made to 
afford a considerable element of risk, and 
there is aeroplaning for those able to 
afford a heavy outlay. There is another 
sport, however, which has at present 
but few votaries, yet is within the 
reach of all, and is really exciting. It 
involves some risk, especially to those 
who cannot swim, and it is within the 


means of anyone able to spend a ten- 
pound note on a trip. 

I have followed the pastime of shooting 
rapids for a quarter of a century, and am 
as keen at forty-four as I was at twenty. 
It is true that the sport costs me more 
now that I am older, for I experience an 
increasing dislike of the labour of stoop- 
ing and packing which camping involves, 
and I am, therefore, compelled to take 
someone with me to do the work, or else 
to sleep at inns which increases the 
expense in another way and also greatly 
lessens the pleasure, for the happiest 
time of these rocxy river trips is the 
evening when, with a good bag of rapids 
to your credit, you recline in front of 
your tent with a full stomach, and smell 
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the mingled odours of ‘‘ wood smoke at 
twilight,” and of your pipe. The eye is 
charmed with exquisite Welsh, York- 
shire, or Scottish scenery, and the ear 
with the sweet and soothing sound of 
the last conquered rapid. 

The best way to introduce you to the 
sport will be to state exactly where it is 
to be sought, and what are its requisites 
when done in the ideal way. 

First, as regards where to go. I advise 
you to buy the ‘‘ Oarsman’s and Angler’s 
Guide,’”” published by George Philip 
and Sons, Ltd., 6, Fleet Street, at, I 
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not done the Scottish rivers yet (I hope 
to begin next year), but I have done 
nearly every rocky river worth doing in 
England and Wales, some of them many 
times over. J have camped and shot 
rapids for an average of three weeks for 
the last twenty-five years, and have 
rowed and canoed in Canadian and Rob 
Roy on almost every river in England 
since I was first put into knickerbockers 
—I suppose because I was born at 
Oxford and my father was a keen 
waterman. 

I make these personal remarks merely 


A BIT OF SPORTING WATER ON THE USK BELOW LLANGYNIDR 


think, 7/6, and suitable sections of 1/-, 
an inch to a mile, ordnance maps, 
folded to make convenient handling in 
the canoe. The margins should first 
be cut off and on the folded map should 
be marked the number of the sheet itself, 
and of those adjoining thus. The 
ordnance maps are the best to be had, 
and, in the lin. scale, give all the 
necessary detail; the 6in. would take 
up too much space. 

It is well also to take the 2/6 index 
sheets of the N.W., N., and Scottish 
sections. 

I had better say at once that I have 


that readers may trust the advice I shall 
presently give them in regard to the 
management of a Canadian, as being the 
outcome of a fairly ripe experience. 

Also, I cannot swim—or at least I 
have not done so since I once swam for 
a dozen yards or so as a boy at Stony- 
hurst—so you can reckon that I take 
all the care I can not to get upset, and 
am likely to give you careful advice. 

But we were about to consider where 
to go. 

The Oarsman’s Guide ”’ is excellent 
as a guide for oarsmen, but for canoetsts 
it leaves something to be desired. Its 


sins, however, are mainly of omission 
and not commission. It omits some 
excellent sporting rivers, and it usually 
advises a start being made at a point 
when all the canoeist’s joy ends. For 
instance, it tells you to start the Wye 
at Glasbury or Hereford, where the 
only. tidal rapids are those below 
Tintern—and even these it tries to 
put you off by harrowing accounts of 
their danger. 
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with your eyes shut) take your boat off 
and rail it to Tintern, if you think the 
tidal rapids worth while, or to the head 
(you can always go down a rocky river) 
of some other rocky river. 

I cite another worse case. The 
““Oarsman’s Guide ”’ directs the canoeist 
to start on the Usk at Crickhowell and 
says that at Glan Usk, two miles above, 
it becomes impassable. Now it is true 
that at Gliffaes, just above Glan Usk, 


Remember that an unloaded canoe 
can somehow be got down in about 
three inches of water, and, as a rule, 
therefore, start much higher up than it 
advises and leave off sooner. As, for 
instance, begin the Wye (to write Irishly) 
at Garth on the Irfon, which joins the 
Wye at Builth, or at Rhayader on the 
Wye itself, and when you get to Hereford 
(Symond’s Yat lower down, which is so 
much vaunted, you can de backwards 


AN UNSHOOTABLE RAPID ON THE WYE 
By permission of Mr. Jaffe) 


there is one fall impassable except in a 
medium flood and this is always 
dangerous, and one other at the old mill, 
a mile or so above Llangynidr, that is 
of the same nature, but between the two 
there is a mile-and-a-half of the finest 
and most sporting canoeing water in the 
kingdom. I have just been down this 
mile-and-a-half with a man on the bank 
to try and pull me out if I got in, and 
he had to run all he knew to keep up, 
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and he said, when we got to Gliffaes 
Fall, that it was the prettiest sight he 
had ever seen. 

From my point of view it was exquisite 
happiness, though I was pretty wet at 
the finish. I had the boat very light and 
well cocked up in the bows and I admit 
that it was touch and go nearly all the 
time. But I can honestly recommend 
it as a reasonable and prudent (if 
exciting) mile and half for any practised 
canoeist. 

But much further than this—up to 
Brecon, in fact—the river is quite 
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The Wye-—start Garth on the Irfon, or Rhayader 
on the Wye. 

The EpEN—start Kirkby Stephen. 

The Usx—start Brecon. Only two unshootable 
rapids: the old mill, half a mile above 
Llangynidr, and Gliffaes Fall, a mile below ; 
and in between lies a mile and half of almost 
continuous rapids, and all just do-able and 
very exciting. 

The WuArRFE—start Kettlewell. 

The Chester DEE—start Llanuwchllyn. 

The Towy—start Llandovery. 

The SEVERN—start Newtown. 
Welshpool is the best fun. 

The RrsBLE—start at Settle. 

The TEME—start at Onibury on the Onny. 


But half the sport is to try and find 


From there to 


MR. JAFFE AND HIS FRIEND ON THE MORNING AFTER THEIR DISASTER IN THE 


CROGLIN PASS, 
practicable, and for all I know there 
may be another ten miles or so of good 
water above Brecon as well. The point 
I want to make is that where the 
“Oarsman’s Guide” says the river 
begins to be possible for oarsmen, its 
main interest really ends for canoeists, 
and anyone who followed the advice 
given would conclude that canoeing was 
a tame amusement. 

In order of excellence for this particular 
sport the following are the best English 
and Welsh rivers :—* i 


ON THE EDEN 


rivers no-one else has done, or to start 
further up and go lower down on the 
known ones than anyone else. Since 
writing this I have heard from my friend 
Mr. Jaffe, of Bradford (who has kindly 
allowed me to use some of his photo- 
graphs to illustrate this article), that the 
Derby Wye provides some sport. 

If you want to have a good baptism 
at first, begin with the Welsh Wye. If 
you want to be let down gently and learn 
gradually to handle your canoe, then 
take the Towy, which begins easy and 


*See postscript for the Teifi. 
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has many rapids all do-able and none too 
difficult. 

The Teme has a few rather difficult 
rapids, and by reason of its many 
obstacles it offers excellent means of 
teaching you to be at home in a 
Canadian. 

The Tay, according to the ‘‘ Oarsman’s 
Guide,” is the blue riband—if that be 
the right expression—of the devout 
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The Eden has some that only a fool 
would take in certain states of water. 
So also the Wharfe, in which the Strid is 
always impossible, and Ghaistriils some- 
times. But I am not going to advise as 
to individual rapids—they vary with the 
height of water. I will presently give 


general advice with regard to all rapids 
which will enable you to decide as to 
the practicability of any particular one. 


MY SON’S FIRST RAPID 


rapid shooter. I hope it is as good sport 
as set out to be, but I am a little 
sceptical, as the Chester Dee is described 
in much the same terms, yet I have shot 
every rapid in it except two, and even 
down those two I tracked the boat. 

You can shoot every rapid but one, 
which I illustrate, on the Wye. Possibly 
this also, but it looks to me too much 
like suicide to try. 


I ought to say here a few words about 
asking leave. When you possibly can, 
do so, for remember the rivers you go 
upon are more fishing than boating 
rivers. If you ask courteously you will 
never be refused. The owners of the 
fishing rights on these rivers are sports- 
men. They recognise that your pastime 
is as much a sport as theirs. I have only 
once met a churlish fisherman who stood 
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in mid-stream in the only channel and 
refused to budge. He used offensive 
language, and I said nothing. Luckily 
he was in waders and he felt he stood 
to lose, as he did not know that I could 
not swim. At the last instant he made 
room with a curse. I still said nothing, 
but felt much. This man was not an 
owner ; he was a ticket holder, and had 
ignorantly paid a considerable sum for a 
week’s fishing during weather that made 
his catching anything an impossibility. 
Consequently, his temper suffered, as he 
was not of the class that has learned to 
control it. Also, he did not know that 
the disturbance of water that a canoeist 
causes is practically negligible and very 
temporary, and, on a bad fishing day, 
might even be advantageous. At the 
Bungalow rapids on the Wye I have 
been charmingly treated. The two 


fishermen were (or appeared) delighted 
to see me, and the wife of one of them 
came out of the bungalow and gave me 
a whisky and soda to encourage me—and 


she brought a camp stool for herself to 
see the fun—for she told me that the 
last people to pass had a capsize, and 
were, in so far, interesting. 

I sat beside her after I had done them 
to watch my brother do so after me, and 
I heard her give a sigh as he got through 
all right—a sigh that sounded very like 
one of regret instead of relief ! 

As regards tenant farmers, I have 
only once had a difficulty. I was on 
the Onny. It came on to rain, and 
I camped without leave. At two o'clock 
in the morning a farmer holding under 
Lord Windsor came to my tent with 
a constable from Ludlow and demanded 
£1 rent, under penalty of being moved 
on. It was raining and I was sleepy, 
and I paid. I hope Lord Windsor will 
raise the man’s rent—I am sure he 
can afford to pay more, since he can 
make money so easily out of others’ 
distress. These are the only un- 
pleasant incidents in over thirty years, 
and in the balance on the other 
side I have experienced a thousand 
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kindnesses from owners, fishermen, 
farmers, and water-bailiffs. I think that 
people who dwell by rivers are naturally 
of a gentle and generous disposition. At 
the same time, do not abuse their good 
nature ; ask leave when you can, and 
when you cannot, speak with humility if 
you are brought to account. 

Now for the essentials. 

First, the canoe. This must be a 
Canadian. A Rob Roy is quite useless 
for the purpose, because it has a keel and 
will not turn in anything like its own 
length. Whereas a Canadian will, and 
often must to avoid disaster, turn in 
half its length. The bottom nose of a 
Canadian should be out of the water, or 
nearly so, thus :— 


In the very shallow scours, of course, 
you might go nearer to the middle and 
set your Canadian on an even keel also, 
so as to draw the least possible ; but for 
threading many rocks you want the bow 
a little up. 

Your Canadian should be 15 ft. long— | 
not more, else it won’t get in a guard’s 
van, and your rail cost will be much 
increased. And not less (though you can 
do with one as small as 13 ft. 9 in.), if 
you want ever to have another with you 
in it. Upon the Neath and Brecon line, 
a 13 ft. 9in. will only just get in the 
van with not an inch to spare, and only 
so when one end is raised high up and 
the canoe turned sideways. By-the-bye, 
when porters or guards in spite of a tip 
say your canoe will not get in, try this 
method yourself. Also, when a canoe 
will not get in from one end of a van it 
often will from the other. 

Let the canoe be as light as ever you 
can get it. You will understand why 
when you reach your first portage or 
your first capsize. The lighter your 
canoe the less liable to injury in the 
water. On land and in railway travelling 
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watch over its handling yourself, or else 
pay 1d. instead of 1d. a mile, and send 
it at the company’s risk—though this is 
poor consolation if it gets injured when 
you are starting a holiday. You can 
buy a suitable new canoe and gear— 
two cushions, two. backs, one double 
Rob Roy paddle and one _ single 
(Canadian) one, one boathook and one 
tracking line (or in other words, a long 
light tow-line) for £12 12s. Od.—a little 
more or a little less—say, £10 to £20, 
as minimum and maximum. 

This is the cheapest method if you 
expect to go several trips. If you want 
to hire, the best place to do so, for 
several reasons, is at the raft of William 
Bossom, of Medley Weir, Oxford. I have 
known him for a lifetime, and have 
always been treated with the greatest 
consideration. His charges are very 
moderate (2/6 a day it used to be some 
years ago, before I had my own canoe), 
and what he promises as to gear, time, 
despatch by rail, etc., he keeps to. In 
return he expects you to take reasonable 
care of his boats, e.g., don’t drag them 
over gravel, and also see to their loading 
and unloading on rail and on carts 
yourself. A special word of warning for 
your own sake as well as his: look out 
for projecting iron work on lorrys or 
carts of all sorts; put sacks under the 
canoe—it is very easy to break (or wear 
on a long drive) a hole through } in. of 
wood, and such an injury is not always 
easily repaired. 

This brings me to the next essential— 
a repairing outfit. I recommend the 
following :— 

Two bits of wood (ash is best) about 
15 in. x 44 in. x } in. 

Three or four bits about 15 in. x 1 in. 
x 

A small roll (say, 6in. wide) of green 
Willesden waterproof canvas. 

A couple of cakes of cycle-tyre cement. 

Some copper tacks about ?in. long, 
and the following tool which can be used 
as hammer or heating iron. 

I made mine myself out of a bit of 
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steel: 3in. x lin. x }in. bent in a curve, 
and 7in. or so of 2in. diameter rod 
screwed into the before-mentioned piece 


of steel, and an old tool handle. It is 
not necessary to describe the manner of 
use in much detail. 


(a) Turn the boat up and dry well 
round the injured part in the sun or by 
your iron if the wood has got sodden or 
the day is dull. 


(o) Light a small fire of twigs and put 
your iron in to heat. 

(c) If the injury is a crack only, cut a 
suitable strip of Willesden canvas about 
2in. wide and a couple of inches or so 
longer than the crack. Run cement with 
the aid of the hot iron along the crack, 
put the canvas on, then run the hot iron 
along again (possibly with a little more 
cement if that which you put underneath 
does not ooze through as it should). Be 
careful not to char the canvas. 


(d) If an actual break, press the broken 
piece carefully back into position. See 
that all is dry. Run cement on the 
inside, put a piece of the thin board 
over—of a size to fit between the ribs of 
the canoe, nail (or wedge with one of the 
wood strips) to the ribs. On the out- 
side canvas and cement as before if 
necessary. 

So much for mending. As for the 
internal dimensions. Directly you get 
your canoe have the back seat and 
thwart removed and see that the 
resulting space to the next thwart will 
just accommodate your sitting in the 
bottom of the boat with your back 
against the covered-in part and your feet 
against the next thwart. 

It is very important to get your feet 
against the thwart. It gives you 
purchase and command of the boat, and 
also staying power for a long journey on 
soft water. I have been forty miles with 
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a passenger and baggage—from Cricklade 
to Oxford—thus, with a double paddle, 
but I would not care to go twenty ina 
day using a Canadian paddle and sitting 
up on the seat or covered end. That is 
all very well for a doddle on the Cherwell, 
say, with a fox terrier in the bow and a 
pretty girl in the middle. 

Bring a Canadian paddle by all means 
in case you break your double one. In 
the case of the latter, see that its centre 
of gravity and its centre coincide nearly, 
or that the latter be to the left of the 
former when using the paddle unless 
you are left-handed. And see that both 
paddles are as light as possible ; this is 
very important if you anticipate long 
journeys. 

On a long journey on slack water you 
will find it a relief to put one or other 
knee up to take the weight of the paddle 
and leave your arms to do the propelling 
only. 

The first day may make you pretty 
stiff, but this soon wears off. A short, 


light boathook is useful. 
A tracking line is almost essential, 7.¢., 


a long, thin, reliable tow-line. When 
using it on occasion, remember to give 
the boat a free run when once it is at 
the bottom of the fall ; if you hold it up 
there you will probably get it filled with 
water. I have often seen an otherwise 
experienced canoeist suffer this little 
annoyance.* 

Bring two. folding cushions and two 
backs for you may on occasion want to 
accommodate a passenger, though I 
strongly advise you not to do so when 
shooting rapids unless just for a few 
minutes to amuse a casual visitor to 
your tent. One man one boat is the rule 
with a Canadian for rapids. 

If you have two or more the front man 
never knows what the steerer is going to 
do. I have known more than one capsize 
result from this. I have taken a man down 
the Wye, and also the Dee, but he went 
as luggage in each case. I trusted his 
promise not to move in any event, and 
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he kept his word, even when the boat 
half filled, and so an upset was saved. 


I often take one of my own children, 


but when I do so I put them on the 
bank at risky spots. Most men want 
to get out in such cases. Three men— 
Mr. Jaffé and two friends of his—did the 
Eden in one canoe, and capsized in one 
of the falls in the Croglin Pass. All 
were luckily saved. 

Two men subsequently did the Eden 
in winter flood roped together in one 
canoe. The body of the non-swimmer 
was found a day or two after, and the 
swimmer was saved—each with a portion 
of the rope. I have seen several upsets 
on the Wye from the same cause of 
having more than one man in one boat. 

And now before I go on to describe the 
art itself, I want to say that I think 
shooting rapids is one of the very best 
means of education: and for this reason. 
In a Canadian in a rocky river the least 
error of judgment, or laziness or in- 
attention, is instantly punished. And 
the punishment is generally fitted to the 
crime. A grave error of judgment, such 
as taking on an impossible rapid, may 
mean real disaster, and possible demise. 
An error of ignorance may mean the 
same thing. An error born of courage 
and lunch may mean simply a wetting 
and humiliation in the shape of the 
laughter of the other men or man. 

An error of laziness or inattention 
may simply mean that you get stuck up 
and either injure your boat or have much 
labour to get her back into the channel, 
while you watch the others get out of 
sight ahead of you. Weary Willies do 
not exist only on the hard high road ; 
they are everywhere, and particularly 
in boats—from the female Willie, who is 
too lazy to attend to her steering, in a 
dinghy with her pug and her man, to the 
canoeist who is too lazy to stand up in 
his canoe and select the channel when 
approaching a simple shoal. 

I may tell a story of a mishap due 
rather to misplaced confidence than 


* See postscript. 
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conceit, My companion was a footballer 
and a swimmer in the prime of life whom I 
had induced to come by glowing accounts 
of the thrills he would get. We started 
on the Eden at Kirkby Stephen. I could 
see by his looks and speech, though he 
tried to be polite, that he thought it a 
baby’s game, and that he thought my 
advice as to rapids under trees was that 
of an old woman. 

The sun was shining and I forgot about 
him for half-an-hour, and suddenly 
realised that he was nowhere in sight. 
Getting to the bank I walked back and 
found my friend beached on a shingle 
bank drying his luggage in the sun. He 
had taken an innocent little runnel going 
round a curve under an overhanging 
willow as he would a drop-kick; the 
branches had hit him in the face, so 
thinking they were members of the 
opposing team he handed them away, 
and in the moment of lost attention and 
balance the innocent little rapid turned 
him over. 

Please observe the morals. 

(1) Bend your head downwards (not 
sideways) to escape a branch; never 
touch it unless in imminent danger of a 
catastrophe, and 

(2) Then do so only if the branch is 
strong enough to enable you to catch on 
and hold up yourself and your boat (or 
yourself only if the occasion is very 
urgent) to a full stop. 

(3) Go as near as you safely can to the 
convex shore of any rapid, whether there 
are trees or not, because: (a) You will 
escape branches, if there are any; (0) 
when you get to the end of the rapid 
and it catches your tail you will have 
a better chance, by first paddling 
furiously on the convex shingle side or 
backing on the concave, of saving your- 
self from broaching to, 7.e., from your 
stern crashing into the latter or the bow 
being turned into the former. 

I append a diagram. 

I have gone into this matter again 
fully later on in this article, as it is of 
much importance. 
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The current acting on the tail of your 
boat, when you are not going much 


faster than the stream, is surprisingly 
powerful when measured by the difficulty 
there is in overcoming its tendency. 

Now for the gentle art itself. 

Get a pair of string-soled canvas shoes. 
Clothe yourself in a Norfolk suit with 
button pockets, and let the knicker- 
bockers open far enough to enable you 
to double them over and over up right 
to the tops of your thighs. And—this is 
important, though you will not believe 
it till you have been severely punished— 
have a towel in the boat and cover your 
legs every moment you can. I have seen 
a boy weep and have to be sent home, 
and a man in very bad pain for days, 
as the result of sun on legs accustomed 
to civilized life. 

Have your map, flask, and pipe handy, 
and start. Presently you will hear your 
first rapid’s welcoming song. You will 
have learnt by now to stand up in a 
Canadian without overbalancing. Do so 
when you get close to the rapid, and you 
will get a good view ahead and be able 
to select your track if it is a single rapid. 
If you see there are several in close 
succession with no still water in between, 
sufficient to stop in if necessary, then you 
will be wise to get to the bank and 
reconnoitre. If the noise be very loud 
when you are near (a mere scour often 
sounds loud at a distance) and the fall 
looks considerable—and it is easy to 
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judge of this by looking ahead at the 
level—in this case also you will be wise 
to land and inspect the spot from the 
bank. 

Do not te ashamed of being cautious 
till you have Icarned the inner nature of 
rapids from their external charms. 
Confidence is not courage, especially 
when born of ignorance. If you are a 


good swimmer and have had lunch and 


LOOK OUT FIRST FOR THE OVERHANGING 
BRANCHES, THEN FOR ROCKS BELOW 


do not mind paying for the boat, then if 
you like to take your rapids sitting, do so; 
but put the other man’s baggage out of 
your boat first. 

In the case of long scours and compli- 
cated rocky rapids, you must trust to a 
quick eye a good judgment, and a free 
use of backing to save you from getting 
into a cul-de-sac and being compelled to 
undergo the humiliation of going back 
or portaging. 

The golden rule in this and all cases of 
uncertain divided channels ‘s to /-llow 
the most water. Another mo.~ obvious 
piece of advice is to aim always at the 
middle +> of the current. 
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If you are hung up on a scour, step out 
and hold the stern of your boat. You 
can get over a short patch of cven solid 
ground by pressing the stern down and 
the nose up till the boat is half over and 
then reversing the process. If the current 
catches you and makes the boat turn 
end for end do not trouble to reverse 
again, but make the bow into the stern 
for the time till you are in good water 
once more and can get aboard. But do 
not try and lead a Canadian down 
stream by the bow. 

It is not easy to describe any art or 
craft on paper. Almost every rule that 
can be laid down for general use must be 
broken in individual cases. If I were 
asked to state which rule I consider most 
important of all, I think I should say 
go faster than the current. 

Even here, however, exceptions will 
be found. On a shallow scour it is often 
wise nearly to stop the boat by a swift 
back on each side. This results in the 
wave, caused by the suddenly pent-up 
water, lifting the stern off the shoal 
where it would otherwise ground. Of 
course, the faster you have been going 
the greater effect of the proceeding. 

The next most important rule is, I | 
think, never shoot a rapid while your 
nerves are “jumpy.” 

The statement is made by Fitzgerald, 
I think, in his book on Alpine climbing, 
that whenever he came to an awkward 
corner he sat down and drank a small 
bottle of wine, and _ thereafter all 
difficulties became child’s play. If you 
are one of those happy mortals (and 
they are very few) who possess at 
once forethought, swift judgment, and 
still nerves, then by all means do without 
alcohol. But to lesser men like myself 
I say it is better to still your nerves with 
alcohol than to take a risk while they are 
on the stretch. I am aware that some 
people, such as Sir Victor Horsley, whose 
intemperance is displayed in dogmatism 
instead of alcohol, will say that my 
advice is bad. Try both ways and judge 
fcr yourself ! 
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It is impossible to give general 
directions that shall apply to particular 
rapids, but there is one type of rapid, 
already referred to, that merits special 
and respectful consideration. The big, 
thundering rapid, even if it be a two or 
three pour one, may appear more risky 
and daunting, but for myself at any rate 
I feel sure that if my end is to come in 
water instead of my bed (which I hope 
may be the case) it will be in the 
seemingly innocent little rapid that 


The illustration I append shows two 
dangerposts : first of a capsize under the 
trees if you happen to come against a 
bough that is too stiff to bend and give 
you passage or if you get excited and 
lose balance. In either case, your boat 
usually gets more or less across the 
current with the stern towards the trees 
and the bow towards the river. The 
current banks the water up till it begins 
to come over. Then if you do not keep 
a cool head and sit a bit on the shore side, 


SOFT WATER 


starts from the bottom of a sideways 
shoal and curves on under overhanging 
boughs. 

Although I have the most complete 
respect, born of long experience, for 
such places, and often deliberately and 
shamefully walk the boat down them, 
yet over and over again they nearly bring 
me to disaster. On my last expedition 
this year I was within an ace of capsize 
three times from this cause. The trouble 
is that the smaller such a rapid is the 
less room is there to turn after you have 
passed the shoal. 


N2 


AND WEEDS. 


so as to give more free board against the 
pent up water, over you go. 

Secondly, if you escape the first 
difficulty, the fact that you come out of 
the trees flustered, without way on and 
with the stern in the current and the 
bow out of it, makes it a two to one 
chance that you crash on to the rocks or 
stakes which are usually placed in such 
a situation to prevent erosion of the land. 

And I cannot offer you any safe rule 
for avoiding either danger. All I suggest 
is: (a) If your stern catches on the 
ground before you are clear of the shsat 
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then give up the attempt to be clever in 
that particular case. Humble yourself, 
keep your temper and get out and let it 
down on the edge of the shingle till you 
can make a good start again. You see, 
if your stern catches you lose all your 
way and, therefore, your control of the 
boat. (6) If you get through the trees, 
start in and paddle with all your force 
till you get way on before you reach the 
stakes. 


PONT-ALT-Y-CAFAN, FIRST FALL. 


Much often depends on which side you 
paddle most strongly in these cases, but 
I cannot give any general rule as to which 
side it should be ; I can only say that a 
beginner is generally tempted to paddle 
hardest on the side he should paddle 
weakest. I suggest that you should test 
results in some easy-curving rapid of the 
nature indicated before you take a 
difficult one. 


OBSERVE THE MAP 
IN MOUTH AS THE DRIEST PLACE FOR IT 
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If you start very high on a river you 
generally get plenty of easy rapids at 
first, or at least shallow ones, where you 
will not do much harm by a mistake. 

A word as to barbed wire will not be 
misplaced here. In the upper waters of 
canoeists’ rivers it will frequently be 
found stretched right across the rivers— 
generally two strands of it, except some- 
times close to the bank. Here is the 
spot to pass if you can. Failing that, go 
for the centre span, as this is 
usually the longest and the 
wire will give more than it 
will in the shorter and, there- 
fore, tighter spans. Back the 
boat almost to a standstill as 
you reach it, else you may get 
badly scarified, and then hand 
the wire over. 

Occasionally there is only 
one strand in the middle and 
that flush in the water and 
with weeds on it. In sucha 
case you can slide over without 
injuring the boat. 

The worst of barbed wire 
is that it is often placed at the 
foot or beginning of a scour or 
rapid, and that makes its 
passage a difficult matter 
very often. 

I will tell you one story be- 
fore I close—on the subject 
of keeping your head and 
sitting tight in an emergency. 
My wife is the heroine, the 
occasion was the first time 
she had been in command 
of her own boat (she had 
been in mine on a previous 
occasion as luggage). The place was 
the last of the Bungalow falls on the 
Wye. She successfully shot every rapid 
except one above and below right 
from Builth to Chepstow, and she had 
previously done the Towy also without 
mishap. There is a rock close to the lip 
of the last Bungalow fall which is 
rather a cornery one also. The nose 
of her boat stuck on the rock and she 
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slowly turned round. She sat perfectly 
tight and kept balance, and went 
down backward without mishap! Some 
fishermen on the bank came running 
up with blanched faces expecting a 
disaster. I thanked them and told them 
(as seriously as I could) that it was all 
right—that she was so bored with the 
ordinary way of taking rapids that she 
occasionally had to do them backwards 
to get a thrill. 
POSTSCRIPT. 

When I had nearly finished the 
foregoing notes the spirit of un- 
rest called me, and I took train 
with my boat to Tregaron with 
my small son as companion. When 
I got my boat to the bank of the 
river Teifi, with the kindly help 
of the stationmaster and the 
solitary porter and some boys, I 
found weeds and soft water, and 
very nearly abandoned the trip 
in disgust. I was told by con- 
census of local opinion that there 
were no rocks or rapids in the 
whole course of the river, except 
a few almost unworthy of mention 
at two places far below. My son, 
happily, pressed me to go on, and 
I am glad I did, and so will all 
canoeists be who go and do like- 
wise. 

The Teifi—blessed be its name! 
—is the finest river in Wales, not 
only from the canoeist’s point of 
view, in which it is near to para- 
dise, but also from the tourist’s 
point of view. It has hitherto 
been badly served by the railway, but 
now that the Great Western with its 
wise, far-seeing enterprise had taken 
over the line, I predict that the Falls of 
Cenarth will become a more renowned 
beauty spot than Llangollen on the Dee, 
or the Strid in Wharfedale. And not 
only Cenarth but also Llanllwn, Pont- 
Alt-y-Cafan, Henllan Falls and Llandys- 
sul and Newcastle Emlyn. These places 
are all quite unsophisticated. My bill at 
one of them—I will not say which—for 
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supper, bed (beautifully clean) and break- 
fast for my son and myself came to 
4s. 104d.!) and with much kindness 
thrown in gratis. 

In the upper waters (about Gogoyan, 
for instance) are wide, open-eyed, wind- 
swept valleys, that free the soul of 
cobwebs; then come the rapids for 
canoeists, and then in the lower reaches 
great mile-long banks of trees, rising to 
great heights on either side (with ruined 


LLANDYSSUL LAST FALL WHERE AN EXPERT SWIMMER WAS 


DROWNED, AND WHERE MY CANOE CAPSIZED 


castles here and there ideally placed to 
perfect the view) that dwarf even the 
vaunted scenery of the lower reaches of 
the Wye. 

I had the happiest week of my life and 
the most economical. The rapids gave 
me plenty of thrills. The inhabitants 
were uniformly kind to me and dried my 
clothes when I got in, and cheered me 
on my way. The simple, wholesome, 
well-cooked food, nourished my body ; 
and the unrivalled scenery kept me 
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charmed and happy. Alas! _ that 
tourists will now strew paper and bottles 
at the falls of Henllan and of Cenarth; 
but even so, I cannot be so selfish as to 
keep my discovery secret. 

But this is all another story. Here I 
have only to deal with the gentle art of 
shooting rapids. 

At Llandyssul I met my first capsize, 
and learned some lessons! I had 
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canoeist had once shot the place in full 
water, but as it now was they predicted 
certain disaster. Also, they said that 
their champion swimmer had recently 
been drowned there, and his body not 
recovered for weeks after. I still think 
it was shootable, but I let myself be per- 
suaded, so decided to track the boat down 
and if it went well to carry it back and 
take the shoot. I ought (here is the first 
lesson) to have had a line each end. 


Also (the second), I ought to have 
put the luggage on the bank. I did 
neither. There was a crowd who 
were offering me advice, and I was 
shy and wanted to get down after 
putting my son on the opposite 
bank. It shipped water on the 
left and promptly went under, 
and stuck fast under water. 


The unexpectedness of the cap- 
size made me (and the crowd) 
stupid for the moment, and my 
eight-year-old son alone had the 


presence of mind to seize the 
floating baggage and get it out 
beforejthe water soaked in. 
Then the crowd woke up and 
helped splendidly. They scattered 
down the rocks and picked out 
everything but two pairs of boots, 
and the twelve-foot cocoanut 
matting floorcloth. My coat (with 
pocket book and notes in it) 
was saved by a man who gener- 
ously went in in his clothes for it. 
Maps, paddles, cushions, and even 
the boat hook were all saved. 


ON NEWCASTLE EMLYN FALLS, THE HAPPIEST MOMENT 


OF MY LIFE 
(Snapshotted by my small son) 
taken all the falls there (the first one 
three times over), and on arriving at 
the last, although my nerves were at 
complete rest, I did not like the look of it. 
The water was low, the rapid was guarded 
by rocks on the left side, and just below 
boiled into a submerged hole on the same 
side. The crowd told me that a local 


Nobody laughed. All helped me 

to the near-by inn where every 

kindness was bestowed upon me. 
The moral is: Take your luggage out 
and your spare money and pocket-book 
before you track a boat down an ugly- 
looking fall. Also, the failure of a boat 
to shoot a fall without an occupant and 
therefore going the same pace as the current, 
is no test as to whether it would not take 
it if guided and at speed. 
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SCOTLAND. FISHING AND GROUSE SHOOTING 
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THE CASINO TERRACE AT MONTE CARLO 
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TO INTERVIEW THE STEWARDS 


A RAcING STORY 


BY COLONEL J. S. E. WESTERN 


“ TWELVE pounds penalty for Spot White 
in the only race in which he can run, 
the Chase gone wrong, and two lame 
crocks ! Our prospects for the 
Meeting do not seem very rosy,” said 
Blake, as he leant back in his chair and 
applied himself to a cheroot and the 
contents of a long tumbler. 

His friend Fraser, who shared his 
bungalow and had lately become his 
partner in racing, looked glum and 
smoked on in silence. 

“We must buy something new,’’ went 
on Blake, after a pause, ‘‘ everybody 
knows the form of old Spot White, he 
has been running here for two or three 
years. I have a good mind to go up the 
river and see if I cannot find something 
that can move a bit at Thayetmyo or 
Prome.” 

Blake was a young army doctor, a 
cheery Irishman with all the sporting 
proclivities of his race, and generally had 
one or two ponies prominent in the small 
race meetings that were frequently held 
in Rangoon and other military stations 


in Burmah. A keen man across country 
but too heavy to ride races himself, he 
had found a congenial spirit and useful 


.light weight friend in young Fraser, 


who after a meteoric career in a crack 
Hussar regiment at Bangalore, had 
discovered a stern necessity for retrench- 
ment, and obtaining through interest 
an appointment in the -Burmah 
Commission, had been deputed for a 
course of language study to Rangoon. 

While the pair were moodily discussing 
the situation, their Goanese butler noise- 
lessly entered the room, and salaaming 
said: ‘A Burmese Mozadar* has called 
and craves an audience with the Sahibs.”’ ° 

“What does he want ?”’ asked Blake, 
while Fraser speedily revolved in his 
mind the question whether Burmese 
gentlemen could possibly be included in 
the spacious list of his numerous 
creditors. 

“He says his business is with the 
Sahibs alone,” replied the butler, “‘ but 
that it is connected with a racing pony.” 

“Show him in,” replied the young 


* High class Burmese native. 
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men together, impressed by the oppor- 
tune interruption, “ though I believe I 
know everyone of the native so-called 
racing ponies here,’’ soliloquised Blake. 


An active, well-proportioned native of 
light-brown complexion, dressed in gay 
coloured silk putsoos and a long flowing 
green jacket, entered the apartment, 
salaamed to the two officers and sat 
down unbidden on the matting floor. 
His hair long and luxuriant was twisted 
in a knot at the top of his head witha 
gaudy yellow silk handkerchief coiled 
round it. In the lobe of one of his pierced 
ears dangled a large-sized cheroot, his 
expression was intelligent and non- 
servile, his smile attractive. 

Contrary to the beating about the bush 
habit of most Orientals, he at once 
plunged into the object of his visit. 
“The Sahibs are fond of racing,” said 
the Burman. “I own the best and 
fastest pony in Burmah, for two thousand 
rupees the Sahibs may have it.” 


Two thousand rupees! began Blake. 


“Hear me, Tuckin’’ (my lord), said the 
native, ‘‘the pony is zat (class) above 
all other Burman ponies. I will be open 
and honest with the Sahibs. My lords 
have Spot White in their stable, we 
Burmans all know Spot White, there is 
no pony but mine can stand up against 
him at even weights. Let the Sahibs 
arrange a trial, any distance the Sahibs 
select, if their pony wins the Sahibs shall 
have my pony for 100 rupees, if Spot 
White is beaten the Sahibs shall buy my 
pony for two thousand. Plenty of 
gambling before the big races,’’ went on 
the man, persuasively, “‘ the Sahibs can 
bet to win ten thousand rupees for the 
two thousand rupees they invest.” 

“Well, we must see the pony first, 
we cannot buy a pig in a poke,” said 
Blake, somewhat impressed by the man’s 
candour and frankness, ‘‘ when can you 
bring him for us to see?” 

‘“The pony shall be here to-morrow 
morning, Sahib,” replied Moung Pah the 
Burman, “ for his looks alone he is worth 
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the money I ask. Try him on the Maidan, 
half the course, twice the course, what 
distance you will, he is yours for one 
hundred rupees if your pony can beat 
him at even weights.” 

Next morning Moung Pah was again 
in attendance. Blake and _ Fraser, 
anxious to see the racing prodigy, hurried 
into their compound. To their surprise, 
in the far corner under the shade of a 
large tamarind tree were assembled a 
small crowd of eight or ten Burman 
ponies with their jabbering riders and 
owners. 

“Why have you brought this rabble 
into my compound?” said Blake, 
turning indignantly to the man. 

“Do not be angry with me, Sahib,” 
said Moung Pah. “ It is for the Sahib’s 
advantage that I have acted thus. Is not 
Spot White known to every racing Sahib 
in Rangoon ? If heis beaten on the race- 
course by my pony, as he undoubtedly 
will be, at what price will the Sahibs be 
able to back their new purchase in the 
lotteries ? I will, of course, act as your 
honours direct, but if we put Spot White 
in with these others and run them so 
many telegraph posts, the trial will be 
equally good, and it will appear nothing 
but an ordinary Burman race. The 
Sahibs will have a certain and unknown 
winner in their stables. Come and look 
at this pearl of ponies, Sahib,” went on 
the urbane Burman seductively. 

The two young officers strolled over to - 
the group beneath the trees, and their 
attention was immediately rivetted by 
an exceptionally well-shaped brown 
pony. Though rough and unkempt in 
coat, with a shabby old Burman saddle 
on his back and a rusty bridle in his 
mouth, the pony stood out emphatic 
from the animals clustered around him. 
His long quarters, short back, well set- 
on head and neck, deep barrel, strong 
loins and sloping shoulders gave him the 
appearance of a miniature thoroughbred, 
while the high set-on tail, small ears, 
and lazy full eye denoted a recent strain 
of Arabian blood. His legs were flat and 
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clean: if appearances went for anything 
here was a good one. 

The Burmese “tat” the indigenous 
pony of the country, is a good useful 
little beast ; many of them are well 
shaped, rather like miniature hackneys, 
and up to great weight. Rare indeed 
is it to see amongst them one of the shape 
and quality of Moung Pah’s paragon. 


Burmans love the turf and do a lot of 
gambling on pony racing amongst them- 
selves. Their favourite course is so 
many telegraph posts along the high 
road, a straight run and no favour, 
and the native racing cognoscenti some- 
times have a more accurate knowledge of 
the form of the different village “ cracks”’ 
than is even claimed for the Derby 
runners by the English touts. 


The proposal of Moung Pah seemed 
reasonable, and after a little consultation 
they proceeded to carry it out. The 
services of one of their syces (grooms) 
who could ride a bit was enlisted for 


Spot White, a satellite of Moung Pah 


backed the Burman pony. With the 
help of a pair of scales in one of Blake’s 
godowns even weights for both ponies 
were adjusted. 


Fraser accompanied the unruly lot 
down the road to the starting post to see 
there was no hanky panky there, while 
Blake proceeded to the telegraph post 
at which they were to finish. The course 
was about six furlongs. 

The start would hardly have satisfied 
the critical eye of Mr. Arthur Coventry, 
but Fraser saw there was nothing to 
choose in the way that Spot White and 
the new pony commenced. Soon a 
cloud of dust, the rattling of hoofs on 
the hard road, and the excited cries of 
the Burman jockeys warned Blake that 
the race was approaching. While yet a 
hundred yards off it was evident that 
one pony was running away from the 
remainder, and a moment after the trial 
pony sailed past some ten lengths to the 
good, galloping with a long easy stride 
and looking all over a racehorse. Spot 
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White had distanced the rest of the field 
by almost as many lengths. 

“By Jove! he must be a flyer,” said 
Fraser, when he came up and heard the 
result. There was no further hesitation 
on the part of the purchasers, the rupees 
were handed over, and Trump Card, as 
his new owners determined to call him 
was soon comfortaby stabled in his new 
quarters. 

A few weeks of steady exercise, good 
food, and thorough grooming effected 
a wonderful change in the appearance 
of Trump Card. His rough, neglected 
appearance entirely disappeared, his 
skin became smooth and _ shining, he 
filled out and appeared to be in perfect 
fettle. 

It was now but two months to the 
date of the race meeting, and Blake and 
Fraser agree that the time has arrived to 
test the improvement the pony has made. 
Early rising is no more pleasant in the 
East than in the West, though custom 
and climate have ordained that in the 
one quarter it is more usual than in the 
other. ‘‘ Sahib, cha bujha (four o’clock) 
had been monotonously repeated many 
times by the patient bearer to the 
recumbent forms beneath their mosquito 
curtains before the young men roused 
themselves and proceeded to scramble 
into their riding kit. Once awake there 
was little delay ; they knew that shortly 
after dawn many ponies and owners 
would be on the racecourse. The con- 
federacy had no wish to have their 
trial seen or to answer inconvenient 
questions. It was agreed that Trump 
Card should give Spot White 7lbs., and 
from the way the new pony had come 
on, in muscle and appearance, his new 
owners expected a satisfactory result. 

They had lately taken into their 
employ a_ half-caste jockey named 
Collins, a fairly good rider who usually 
got a few mounts at the different 
meetings. Collins was put up on Spot 
White and Fraser mounted the new 
pony. They trotted slowly in the 
darkness to the six-furlong post, and 
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as soon as the first glimmer of daylight 
permitted the posts and outline of the 
galloping track to be seen they drew up 
to the same level and went off with a 
rush. It was Fraser’ first gallop on 
Trump Card, and he expected the pony 
to stride away in racing form; but to his 
astonishment the animal seemed spirit- 
less and lazy, and in no way anxious to 
live with his companion, who was already 
beginning to draw away from him. A 
sharp reminder from the spurs and a 
cut or two with the whip seemed to rouse 
him to a slight effort, but after a few 
strides the pony again shut up, and 
Spot White was left to sail in with a lead 
of anything he chose to make it. 

The joint owners were much perplexed. 
For a time they attributed the un- 
satisfactory result to the pony being out 
of sorts. ‘‘ He seems to have gone all 
to pieces,”’ said Fraser, as he dismounted, 
“‘he did not move freely a yard of the 
way.” An examination of the pony 
however, showed no outward symptoms 
that would account tor his disappointing 
performance ; his legs were clean and 
cool, and he did not appear unduly 
distressed by the gallop. 

Here indeed was a mystery that 
subsequent trials did not solve. A few 
mornings later with weights reversed 
the same result was obtained. 

The owners spent many hours dis- 
cussing the situation. Could the astute 
Moung Pah have substituted another 
pony ? It seemed incredible. Ponies of 
the make and shape of Trump Card are 
not met with every day, moreover, Blake 
had originally observed a peculiar hair- 
curl between the eyes which natives 
regard as a lucky mark, and this singular 
device was in full evidence on the new 
pony, his near white stocking and some 
saddle marks were exactly the same as 
those they had noticed when they were 
“ vetting ”’ the Burman flyer. 

Could it be a touch of the ‘“‘megrims ? ”’ 
that obscure equine complaint that is 
represented to mean so many undefinable 
things, from a slight faintness to a total 
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collapse. The condition of the animal, 
his good appetite and absolute fitness in 
other respects seemed to preclude even 
these hypothetic symptoms. 

“Anyhow the brute is not within a 
stone of Spot White,” said Blake. “TI 
believe he is a cur and won’t try. Moung 
Pah probably doped him that day to 
make him run and bribed our boy to pull 
Spot White. There is nothing for it 
but to try and win the Cup with old 
Spot White again; but it is a doubtful 
experiment with his penalty, we shall 
get no respectable odds, and we have 
paid through the nose for a_ useless 
animal. I’ll skin Moung Pah if I ever 
see him again,’ grumbled the irate 
officer as he strolled away. 

Blake, though a true sportsman who 
raced primarily from love of the game, 
could ill afford to lose large sums, while 
young Fraser knew that his financial 
embarrassments needed a_ substantial 
win to put him on his legs again. 

The Rangoon Cup was a flat race for 
all Burman country-bred ponies. In 
those days but few Arab and Indian 
country-bred ponies were imported, and 
Waler ponies were almost unknown. 
Racing was chiefly confined to the 
Burmese “ tats.’’ Considerable sums of 
added money were given, together 
with a handsome silver trophy, and 
large sums used to change hands 
at the meetings. Jack Burman, a 
gambler at heart, used to turn up 
in force, and invested his rupees with 
considerable shrewdness on his own 
or some other village favourite which 
he probably knew under quite a different 
name from “ Captain ’s Burman 
pony Goliath,’ as entered on the race 
card. 

About a week before the race Trump 
Card was given a last trial with Spot 
White. Owing to the latter’s victories 
at previous meetings his weight was 
increased twelve pounds above that for 
his inches, and it was at these weights 
the ponies were tried. The result was the 
same: Trump Card could not or would 
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not gallop. He exhibited no temper or 
any currish tricks; on the contrary, he 
had always shown himself a good 
tempered animal, but neither kindness 
nor hustling, whip nor spur, would make 
him extend himself. 

His owners thought that being entered 
he might as well start, and Collins, who 
would be able to ride the weight comfort- 
ably, was promised the mount. It seemed 
certain that it would be a waste of 
money to back him, and it was hoped 
that his good looks and gentle manners 
might procure a substantial offer for 
the pony as a polo mount. They were 
resigned to the fact that the mending of 
their fortunes must depend upon the 
performances of Spot White alone, about 
whom the odds were sure to be short. 

Bookmakers were unknown in Burmah 
in the early eighties. The usual vehicle 
for gambling amongst the English 
community was a series of lotteries held 
at the Pegu Club the night before the 
races. A number of cash transactions 


in silver, some of surprising magnitude, 
took place on the course itself, but these 
were mostly confined to the natives to 
whom the art of bookmaking was un- 
known, and who backed their fancies 
with one another. 

Spot White had trained on satis- 


factorily. Even with his penalties he 
gave a very good answer to the clock, 
and in a country where going is usually 
uniform, as is the case in the East, the 
time test may be regarded with more 
confidence than in this country, where 
one day the bone is in the ground and 
the next the hoofs are buried in the mud. 

The scene at the Lotteries was a gay 
one. The sporting world of Rangoon, 
and that by no means a small one, were 
assembled in the big dining-room under 
the bright lights and moving punkahs. 
Soldiers from the troops in garrison and 
the neighbouring out-stations, sailors 
from the various merchant vessels 
anchored in the river, and from one or 
two gun-boats, civilians with the magic 
letters I.C.S. after their names, and their 
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less fortunate brethren of the un- 
covenanted service, box wallahs (as the 
flippant subalterns denominate the 
merchant princes) of weight and 
substance, policemen and forest officers 
from all parts of the dependency ; good 
fellows and sportsmen all who have 
dined together convivially, and are ready 
for a flutter. 

At the far end of the room on a slightly 
raised platform sits the honorary 
secretary of the meeting, with his staff 
of helpers. The lottery papers are 
circulating briskly about the room. 
“T’ll toss you for ten.” “ Put me down 
for numbers 10 to 19 for the Cup.” 
“Give me number 11 in each lottery— 
must back the number of the regiment, 
you know!” “ Here, I’ll toss anyone 
for 25 tickets,’ shouts a reckless sub, 
fresh from his claret and champagne. 
As each paper is filled it is handed up to 
the secretary, who looks through it to 
see no numbers are omitted, and, good 
fellow as he is, fills in his name in any 
blank spaces rather than delay the 
proceedings. 

What a babel of noise there is in the 
room, a whirl of shouting, champagne, 
smoke, laughter, scandal, rattle of dice 
as the tickets are thrown for, and cheery 
good fellowship and fun! “ Let’s get 
old Joe on for a song.” ‘‘ For Heaven’s 
sake don’t, you’ll never stop the old chap 
if he once begins.” ‘‘ He can’t gallop for 
nuts.” ‘‘ Well, he slipped away from 
the whole field at the last gymkhana.”’ 
“Had a snapshot at him in the thick 
jungle.” “I should advise you to buy 
him.’”” “If he can carry my weight at 
polo he’ll frisk under yours.” ‘‘ Can’t 
do it, old boy, on duty all next week.” 
“He whipped round and came straight 
at By Jove! she’s a topper.” 
“Jolly good snipe shooting.” ‘‘ tell 
you a good thing about the old Judge.” 
“T’'d sooner you told me a good thing 
about the Cup.” ‘‘ Champagne and soda, 
boy.” ‘“ There’s your pony going up 
for sale.’ Such. was the disjointed 
conversation that smote on the ear. 


Fraser, whose spirits had risen with 
those of the company, recks little of his 
meagre fixed salary derived from the 
Government coffers ; rather is his mind 
fixed upon increasing what he calls his 
fluctuating income, depending as he says 
upon unusual events, such as race 
meetings, card flutters, billiards, and 
other forms of gambling. Seen through 
the roseate hues of the excellent iced 
champagne he had enjoyed at dinner, the 
chances of Spot White seem far more 
assured than they were when reviewed 
by him and his partner under the 
depressing influence of an afternoon 
committee on ways and means. He is 
anxious to buy the pony in every lottery, 
and not “ stick at trifles,”’ as he calls it. 
Blake, however, is of a more serious and 
sober nature, and does not share in the 
temporary exhilaration. ‘“‘ Better leave 
the buying to me,” said he, and even 
then they had to pay a high price to 
back their candidate the odds panning 
out at but little over even money. 

The Rangoon Cup was a race that 
always filled well. Besides the old 
customers there were always some new 
ones, of whose untried capabilities their 
owners held high hope. Eleven ponies 
were declared to start. Bright Star and 
Lord Warden were regarded as possibly 
dangerous, while an outsider, The Miller, 
was for some unknown reason believed 
to possess a great chance. 

Spot White was first on the course, 
followed by his stable companion Trump 
Card, both in bright primrose. The field 
cantered down the track, turned sharp 
round, and galloped past the stand. A 
few cheers greeted the old favourite, 
and many knowing eyes _ rested 
admiringly on Trump Card, who somehow 
seemed to move a different pony under 
racing colours. Had not the public 


argued that his owners knowing his form 
had not backed him in the Lotteries, 
evidently preferring the chances of their 
other string, he would undoubtedly have 
found many supporters on account of his 
make and action. 
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When Fraser mounted his pony for 
the great event he fully realised that 
they would be heavy losers should Spot 
White fail to catch the Judge’s eye. The 
veteran pony was a rare one indeed at 
starting ; he seemed to keep an eye on 
the flag, and no sooner was it lowered 
than he was away with a bound a length 
or two in front of the other competitors. 
He was quickly followed by The Miller, 
Trump Card got off with the field and no 
pony was left conspicuously behind. 
The Miller proved to have a fine turn of 
speed, and was soon leading by some 
three lengths. Spot White hugging the 
rails was in front of the others, and the 
second primrose jacket was conspicuous 
in front of the bunch behind. When 
they had covered half the course The 
Miller had shot his bolt and the glasses 
showed both the primrose jackets coming 
to the front, with the green of Lord 
Warden and the black and white of 
Bright Star close on their heels. 

And now ensued as flagrant a case of 
pulling as has ever been seen on a race- 
course.- It was evident that one of the 
primrose jackets could have left his 
field and come away by himself, indeed 
the pony was only prevented doing so by 
the energetic action of his jockey. 
Blake staring through his binoculars 
could scarcely believe the evidence of 
his senses. He could clearly perceive 
that Collins, occasionally standing in his 
stirrups and wrenching the mouth of his 
mount, was “ pulling the head off” the 
supposed cur and non-trier Trump Card. 
Fraser, who since The Miller fell back 
had never been actually headed, was 
dimly aware that every few paces some- 
thing was coming up with a rush on his 
off quarter ; he felt he must ride all he 
knew to keep his position, and without 
glancing behind did his utmost. Already 
a murmur of amazement and anger 
arose from the crowded stand. Blake 
pinched himself and put down his glasses 
to see with his naked eyes whether the 
phantasmagoria that seemed to be 
passing before his vision were real or 
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illusionary. Spot White struggled gamely 
on, the extra weight was beginning 
to tell, but keeping going to the 
end he finished a length ahead of the 
fresher and faster Trump Card. Barely 
were they past the post when the latter 
shot ahead, and Fraser in astonishmnet, 
knowing nothing of the fraud, shouted 
out “ Hullo, Collins, how on earth did 
-you get here?” 

The spectators gave expression to their 
feelings in an unmistakeable fashion. 
Fraser, puzzled and anxious, was met at 
the gate by Blake with a white and 
troubled face; ‘‘ Good Heavens !”’ said the 
latter, ‘‘ did you ever see such a disgrace- 
ful case!’’ There was no time to explain 
before they were at the weighing 


stand. Fraser dismounted in a chilling 
silence, and was returned as “ right,” 
while Collins as soon as he had left the 
scales was promptly led off to the 
stewards’ box. An immediate suspension 
from riding during the meeting followed, 


and it was further resolved to refer the 
case to the Calcutta Turf Club. 

Blake and Fraser in their turn were 
called upon to interview the stewards. 
Astonished and perplexed, they could 
only give a detailed account of their 
experiences with the new pony, the 
circumstances under which they had 
bought him, the high price they had paid 
for him, their amazement and disillusion- 
ment at the result of his various trials, 
and their final resolution to try and win 
the Cup with Spot White under the 
belief that the other pony was useless. 

Colonel Hodson, one of the stewards, 
an old and experienced sportsman, began 
to have some suspicion of the real facts 
of the case. It was evident that the two 
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dejected young officers were no partners 
in the flagrant pulling of their pony. He 
directed that Collins should again be 
summoned, and instituted a search for 
the former owner, Moung Pah. It was 
not long before that worthy was dis- 
covered with a handsome sum of silver 
rupees about his person, which an agent 
of his had collected from disconsolate 
Burman backers, who, aware of the flying 
powers of Trump Card under his Burman 
name, had been prepared to support him 
for all they were worth. 

Moung Pah was rather proud than 
otherwise of his fraudulent trick, and 
readily confessed that he had paid 
Collins handsomely for his Armstrong 
services. 

“Look here, young fellows,” said, 
Colonel Hodson to the depressed owners, 
“You are young at the game, but most 
racing men know that there are a small 
proportion of horses and ponies that will 
not run in a trial, but are flyers in a race. 
Your pony Trump Card is undoubtedly 
one of these, and Moung Pah of course 
knew it. His proposal to try the pony 
in a crowd of others along the high road 
was not made out of consideration for 
your lottery investments, but because 
he knew the pony would not do his best 
unless he thought it was a race. Qui 
nuce nucleum esse vult, frangat nucem 
quoted the old man, who was a bit of a 
classical scholar, as with a kind smile 
he shook hands with the disconsolate 
young men, and told them their explana- 
tion was accepted. 

The next morning the noticeboard 
contained an announcement that the 
owners of Trump Card were absolved of 
all complicity in the pulling of that pony. 
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WHAT THE GAMEKEEPER DOES IN JUNE 


BY OWEN JONES 


WE are now and then reminded by 
people who rather pride themselves on 
making original remarks that one-half 
of the world does not know how the 
other half lives. From this it may be 
inferred that the one-half of the world 
also does not know how the other half 
spendsitstime. The gamekeeper is a 
personage of mystery, and his work 
more mysterious still. 

Of the man and his work there are. 
of course, plenty of popular notions, 
which picture him mostly as an idle 
ruffian, and his work as a round of play. 
Some people regard him as a continual 
receiver of munificent tips, an expert 
consumer of endless brimming tankards, 
and a burner of infinite tobacco. In fact, 
everyone knows his business better than 
himself. His doings from time to time 
have been penned in the ink of 
ignorance. 

I wonder how many persons have 
thought how good it must be to be a 
gamekeeper when they have chanced to 


meet with him in June, and how much 
they would give to exchange their way 
of life for his? They only see him in the 
sunshine, and their rhapsodies I have 
often heard. Haply they have met him 
sauntering along a_ grass-grown lane 
where billows of wild-roses blow, or have 
seen him admiring some _ sprightly 
pheasant chicks in the sheltered corner 
of a fair meadow. Again, he is en- 
countered in the pathway through a rich 
mass of foxgloves, or, at the time of the 
long twilight, in a wood where the breeze 
is softly laden with the honeysuckle’s 
enchanting message. And yes, how 
convenient to take a little stroll with his 
gun, and pot a couple of nice young 
rabbits for a pie. Verily, they think, his 
life is all a thing of flowers and feasts and 
fairies ! 

But the gamekeeper has his own ideas 
on the realities of the joys of June. One 
thing he knows—it is about his very 
busiest month, but fortunately he has 
not time to think how busy he really is. 
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The longer the days, the longer his work. 
Endless are the jobs that one on top of 
the other need his prompt and strenuous 
attention. The more he does, the more 
there seems to do. The finish of one 
matter is compassed by the beginnings 
of several others. He may hardly know 
which way to turn, but turn he must, 
and that quickly, this way and that and 
again and again. 

Nothing but practical experience can 
teach you properly to understand the 
. rush of the gamekeeper’s life in June, 
that is, of one whose utmost interest is 
in his work. It is not alone the con- 
tinuous bodily labour, but the mixture of 
cares and anxieties that must be endured 
and met with a stout heart and deter- 
mined keenness. Many disappointments 
must be faced as the price of eventual 
success. The next shooting season is yet 
far off, but preparations for it began, 
both in the thoughts and deeds of the 
keeper, before the other was ended. The 
crisis of his hopes and fears is reached in 
June, the weather of which is of the 
highest importance to the grand total of 
his strivings. 

The business of the rearing-field of the 
pheasants is in full swing. The first 
batch of birds will be ten to fifteen 
days old; the chicks of the great 
hatchings will be in various stages 
of fragile down; and the hatching of 
the last eggs set is still to come. The 
later in May and the earlier in June is 
the rule to which he tries to keep as the 
best period for the main hatchings, since, 
all things considered, this gives him the 
most favourable chance of rearing the 
highest percentage. The weather then 
is apt to be more or less kind, and the 
supply of insects helpful. 

The cooking of the bird foods has long 
since passed from the useful hands of 
his wife (if he have one), who would boil 
a few eggs hard, or provide a kettle of 
steaming water wherewith to scald some 
meal. The great pots and pans and 
coppers are now in constant use, and 
the keeper installs himself as absolute 
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chef of his precious bird-field cooking- 
place. His kitchen may be indoors or 
out. In some old familiar shed he may 
preside over a wide brick fireplace, 
across which are adjustable strips of 
iron, on which to arrange his pots, 
according to their size and contents, 
and the fierceness of the wood-fire’s 
flames. Out-of-doors his cookings are 
managed after the fashion of gypsies, 
with the pots hanging froma hook. He 
may have also a home-made grate of 
stones or brick-bats, for the purpose 
of his more delicate dishes. 

The outfit of his cooking-place is 
seldom complete without a portable 
copper. Everything looks so nice and 
primitive and simple-lifeish—and such 
fun. But wait till you have tried a spell 
of stirring a nine-gallon cauldron when 
it is a-seething in a gusty breeze with 
the summer sun a-shining. Then will 
you know what it is to be between two 
fires, with the smart of the sweet wood- 
smoke always in both your eyes. Then 
will you know what it is to stand still 
and sweat, as you stir and stir through 
the steam with that arm-long paddle. 
Day after day, for many weeks in the 
hottest weather, the keeper has much 
cooking to do, and rather than risk the 
burning of his messes, he scorches him- 
self. He does as much as possible ofthis 
cooking in the early morning and late 
evening, but even so, he will admit it 
is warmish work, apart from the 
occasional carrying of the heavy vessels. 
So think of the keeper a little, all ye 
who wear coolest raiment in the shade 
by day, and at night lie covered by a 
sheet of lightest linen, with icy drinks 
not far away. The food of pheasants 
must be newly cooked, lest it turn sour ; 
and then there is the frequent scalding 
of all manner of utensils, to avoid 
disaster. 

Four times a day the little birds are 
to be fed: at six, ten, two, and six. 
The food has to be freshly mixed for 
each meal, and a separate supply for 
the batches of birds of various ages and 


special needs. In addition to the 
cooking, before a feed can be made up 
there is much preparation in detail : 
such as the peeling of eggs by the dozen 
or score, and rubbing them through a 
sieve into appropriate morsels, the 
mincing of meat-stuffs, the chopping of 
tender green-food, especially young 
onions, the squeezing and crumbling of 
stale bread that has been sufficiently 
soaked, and the manipulation perhaps 
of a special custard. Besides these 
matters, each ingredient of the different 
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blending of cereal and other meals, and 
the predominating or curtailed use of 
this or that sort, so as to counteract the 
effect of weather-changes on the birds’ 
health. 

The hens which are acting as foster- 
mothers in the coops have to be regularly 
tended, and a watchful eye and keen ear 
given to their behaviour—it does not 
take a determined hen long to brain a 
brood of the best chicks, nor does it take 
the keeper long either, so soon as he 
discovers her crime, to prevent her from 
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feeds for the various batches must be 
accurately apportioned, to which end 
the condition of the birds must be closely 
studied, not only from day to day, but 
from feed to feed. Much depends on 
the quality and quantity of the natural 
food available from the ground on which 
the coops are set out, and much again 
depends on the temperature and changes 
of weather, and the nature and state of 
the herbage. The best thriving of the 
birds is favoured by the judicious 


committing another. Each coop requires 
shifting to a fresh site at least once every 
day, and shutters, runs, and other equip- 
ment must be moved as well, and 
properly re-arranged. To drag each coop 
a few yards is not all there is to do—it 
must be placed firmly in the new position, 
lest, in the case of small chicks, they find 
their way out, but not back, through a 
space between the bottom edges and the 
ground, and perish in the night. 

Some of the ground allotted for the 
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rearing of pheasants is often so rough 
that the keeper, each time after moving 
a coop, has to pack it tediously with 
wisps of grass, before he can hope to shut 
in the broods securely for the night. 
There are three reasons for shutting them 
up at all—to protect them from cold and 
wet ; to lesson the likelihood of casual 
depredations by vermin; and to get 
them so accustomed to the process that 
they may be shut up later on for removal 
to covert. Otherwise, if the weather is 
not unseasonably cold, they are all the 
better in unclosed coops, and the keeper, 
who could do with less rather than extra 
walking, would be saved much trudging 
to and fro up and down the long rows of 
coops, about the time when ordinary 
respectable folk are strolling off to bed. 

Very likely the only bed the keeper 
will seek, for many weeks on end, is a 
rough shake-down in a hut, or a shelter 
of his own building, roofed with thatched 
hurdles or iron. So intense has been the 
interest shown in the welfare of the 


birds by the wives of some keepers that 
I have known them put up with the 
same rough accommodation for the night 
as their husbands ; this may be a lesser 
evil than passing the night in an out-of- 


the-way cottage alone. The  single- 
handed keeper has to do the best he can 
to get sufficient sleep and keep guard 
over his birds at the same time. In the 
case of two keepers, the usual way is 
for them to be on duty alternate nights. 
If the area over which the coops extend 
is large, or if foxes are particularly 
troublesome, sentry-boxes may be 
erected here and there for the watchers’ 
use. For summer nights are by no 
means always as they might be in 
temperature, and there is no advantage 
to the keeper in becoming unnecessarily 
wet. 

Though everything goes well, the 
keeper’s work is arduous enough in June. 
But when luck is against him, perhaps in 
the form of both disease and vermin 
attacking his birds, he has precious little 
rest either of body or mind. It is first 
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one thing and then another, and some- 
thing or other always. Perhaps in any 
case he would not feel completely happy 
without being able to round off his 
fairest reports with a touch of the gapes 
or a little bit of cramp or a suspicion of 
enteric. 

The wise keeper leaves nothing undone 
to prevent diseases, but try how he will 
he often cannot avoid the outbreak of 
something or other. He knows only too 
well that birds which have suffered from 
disease and pulled through are so checked 
in their growth that they are a long while 
in developing intc the specimens he 
glories to see thronging the feeding-places 
in the autumn. He has learnt to realise 
what losses may occur through neglected 
gapes, and so he takes the precaution of 
giving every brood a blowing with some 
reliable medicament. It may strike you 
as rather fun to puff some powder 
into a coop or two for the first time, but 
you would not find the repeated dosing 
of dozens of coops exactly play. The 
keeper has an ever-open eye for tke 
smallest sign of “ snicking,” that gaping 
action of his birds which shows that the 
thin red worms have gained a tenacious 
hold in the windpipe. The gapes are 
worst of all when they infest birds that 
are too large to be shut up for the 
blowing treatment, and it used to be a 
matter of luck how such sufferers fared. 
There are now remedies which may be 
given to the largest birds in their food. 

Keepers mostly have their own pet 
home-made medicines for the several 
ailments of their birds. Some have great 
faith in the virtues of oak-bark and 
centaury infused, to be given as an 
astringent and appetising drink respec- 
tively. The variety of centaury used is 
a little plant about eight inches high, 
with pretty little starry flowers and 
bipennate leaves. Its flavour is a fine 
bitter. Of the oak-bark the keeper gets 
a few pieces from the men who come 
round felling and stripping, and puts 
them by (which improves their astringent 
property) until his time of use. The 
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inside contents of the keeper’s shed or 
hut on wheels are always of interest. He 
has his proven faith in various tonics 
and spices judiciously used, and he 
arranges them conveniently in the order 
of his fancy on their special ledge. 

Keen as was the longing of the keeper 
to be once more on the bird-field, so soon 
as he has begun to shift some of the coops 
and their occupants to covert his chief 
wish is to be off it. He is afraid, as it 
were, of the slips between two stools : 


The rearing of pheasants is not the 
only task that falls to the lot of the 
keeper in June. It is fortunately (but 
not always for the keeper) no longer the 
fashion to let the partridges look after 
themselves. True, there is little to be 
feared from the pilferings of human egg- 
thieves so late as June, since the eggs of 
partridges then are “ setty.”” But there 
is no more dangerous period than when 
the birds are sitting for irreparable losses 
by both winged and furred vermin, and 


he cannot attend as he would to batches 
of birds which are widely apart, and 
much time is taken up perforce in walking 
to and fro; very rightly he fears most 
what may happen when he is not there. 
To make matters worse, his cottage haply 
is a “‘smartish step’ from each set of 
birds, but his protests are generally taken 
as if he were complaining of the walking. 
I repeat it is not that, but the detriment 
to his birds that worries him. He knows 
from bitter experience that he cannot be 
in two places at once. 
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through disturbances which in effect may 
be equally disastrous. It is the habit of 
the sitting partridge, when she goes from 
her nest to feed, to leave her: eggs 
uncovered : and the eggs, being exposed 
to view (and not covered, as they are 
while laying is going on), and having 
become somewhat polished through being 
sat upon—well, naturally the glint of 
their shells helps rooks and any surviving 
others of the crow tribe to catch sight of 
them. 

The presence of a partridge on her 
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nest means the attraction by her scent 
of a variety of furred creatures, which, 
if they cannot actually catch and kill 
her, cause her to desert and, at any rate, 
spoil all the eggs, which is only second 
in degree of damage to destroying the 
old bird as well. So every moment the 
keeper can win from the work of the 
rearing-field he spends in a frenzied tour 
round portions of his partridge ground. 
But each time he thus sallies forth he 
knows that if anything has gone wrong 
since he was last able to be that way 
the chances are it will be too late to nip 
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them to do their best towards his 
interests. There will be also many nests 
for him to go and see that the labourers 
have found all over his beat, and he 
should never appear weary of listening 
to their story of safe hatchings as he is 
proudly shown the evidence of shells. 
As often as he can snatch the time, he 
must inspect every likely and unlikely 
place in which a litter of stoats may be 
lodging, for well he knows their genius 
for the wholesale spoiling of eggs about 
to hatch. So he must scrutinise at close 
range everything that possibly may be 
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the trouble in the bud. However, he 
cheerfully runs himself off his tireless legs 
that he may do what little he can, when 
oftentimes his only reward is a week of 
worry for something that happened 
through no fault whatever of his. 

He must also somehow contrive to pay 
an occasional visit to the plentiful fields 
where the machines whizz down the hay- 
grass. Be the drivers ever so careful, 
they cannot avoid destroying what they 
cannot see—but a few discreet words 
from the keeper will wonderfully inspire 


their harbourage. They are extremely 
fond of bavin-piles, small or big, or any 
sort of heap of wood, stacks of rods and 
hurdles, and old blind burrows, in open 
sunny situations, particularly near the 
outsides of a piece of newly-cut under- 
wood. Tedious though his search may 
be, when he does come upon the home of 
a family of stoats old enough to run, he 
cannot mistake it: even if he does not 
surprise them in the act of playing, he 
can see at a glance where they have been 
at play. Stoats are always liable to 
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come in, and where there was no sign of 
them one day, on the next day they may 
be in their full glory of destructiveness. 
When the keeper has found a litter he 
knows no rest till he has accounted for 
every one. 

His dogs enjoy a far lazier time than 
their master. He is liable to suffer from 
too much exercise, and they from too 
little. Most of the dogs will live on the 
rearing-field, their kennels under a shady 
tree, and their chains adjusted so that 
they may make excursions restricted to 
the length of a long piece of thick wire, 
whenever they please, or to act as 
supplementary guardians of the birds. 
Very likely there will be a litter of 
valuable puppies to be tended, and if all 
does not go well with them they will add 
vastly to the worry of his work. 

His ferrets need regular feeding on 
fresh food, and the fast-growing young 
ones ought to have their hutches cleaned 
out almost daily to keep them healthy. 
Nor is it so simple a matter as you may 
think to get ferrets’ food as it is wanted : 
milk, even if obtainable, soon goes sour, 
and rabbits should be given warm. 
Morning after morning and evening after 
evening the keeper may have to tramp 
miles to try to procure rabbits: the old 
ones to be boiled and given minced to 
his birds, or raw to the hungry ferrets. 
Perhaps he is expected to take a supply 
of sizable young ones so many times a 
week to the “ house.” 

The ride-trimming as often as not he 
must do himself. He prefers to get most 
of it done by the beginning of harvest 
for the quietude of his coverts ; but there 
is already plenty of it to be finished off 
along the rides on which the pheasant 
coops are to be placed when shifted from 
the field. Only those who have done it 
can appreciate what ride-trimming is 
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like on a hot June day in a stuffy wood. 
And have you ever taken one end of a 
stretcher, loaded with coops and their 
precious contents, again and again over 
rough ground as hard as iron on a muggy 
morning ?—this may be the keeper’s 
appetiser for a second hurried breakfast 
towards the end of June. And have you 
lugged about heavy buckets of water 
till your arms have felt permanently 
straight ? 

The keeper’s garden does not quite 
look after itself. He is indeed lucky if 
he can get it dug and planted before the 
rush of work begins with the pheasant 
business in April. . You seldom now see 
a keeper’s wife who takes the gardening 
in hand, plying the hoe with a will among 
the encroaching weeds, earthing up rank 
after rank of potatoes, and planting out 
the winter green-stuff on a showery 
day—besides toiling to make the most 
of her cherished borders of flowers. The 
keeper’s garden may often look like a 
wilderness, because his game comes 
first. 

Many a village cricket team is not at 
its full strength without the keeper, 
though he can only rarely play. He 
manages, however, now and then to get 
a little practice of an evening, and his 
old dog saves a deal of hunting for lost 
balls. When there is a home match, if he 
cannot play in it he will do his best to 
come round that way, perhaps on the 
pretext of a nest near by, and to notice 
incidentally for a while how the fortunes 
of the game are going. For courting, if 
he be still at large, he declares he has no 
leisure, and he would be horrified at the 
thought of going to his own wedding, let 
alone that of other people, in June. The 
longest day in the month is not nearly 
long enough to do all the work he would, 
and he alone knows all he does. 
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ENGLAND Vv. AMERICA, AT WIMBLEDON 


TOURNAMENT PLAY 


IN LAWN TENNIS 


BY A. E. BEAMISH AND CECIL HARTLEY 


In this country by far the most important 
form of lawn tennis competition is that 


provided by tournaments. Although 
there are a great many clubs in London 
and the large towns, they are regarded 
chiefly as centres for practice. Club and 
county competitions are frequent, but 
they do not excite much general interest, 
nor satisfy the keenness of those that 
play in them. This should not be put 
down to selfishness, still less to greediness 
for “‘ pots’”’ on the part of lawn tennis 
players. The real reason is the greater 
amount and variety of play offered by 
tournaments. The good player thinks it 


more sporting to face a real test than to 
pose as the trump card of a side; the 
middling one is out to gain experience ; 
and the bad or unknown player finds 
that he is taken down from his shelf and 
given a run for his money. 

It need hardly be said that tourna- 
ments are meetings where the respective 
winners of the different kinds of contest 
arranged are found by a process of 
elimination on the knock-out system. 
Looking at this year’s fixture list, one 
finds that there are about 150 of these 
meetings in England alone, to say 
nothing of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
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From the middle of May a competitor 
has the choice of many meetings a week 
up to the end of September. This is the 
grass-court season, but hard court and 
covered court meetings will carry him 
through the spring and autumn. At 
every tournament he goes to, he will find 
things ready for him—rows of courts 
with new backgrounds and _ netting, 
officials to welcome him, a programme 
ready mapped out, and a referee to 
shepherd him during his stay. We 
wonder whether he ever gives a thought 
to the process by which all this has been 
arranged ? At any rate, it is safe to say 
that the majority of spectators have very 
little idea of how a meeting is organised 
or how it is run. 

The local player or onlooker who 
wishes that the tournament could be 
held at some other time would often be 
surprised to hear of the trouble there is 
about dates. Even if the organisers had 
a free choice there are considerations 
which greatly affect them. A tourna- 
ment in a big town must obviously be 
held before people leave for the seaside 
or the country; conversely a holiday 
resort in the dull season would appeal to 
few competitors. In the country, cricket- 
weeks, flower shows, and other local 
fixtures stand in the way; in a town 
they will no sooner have fixed on a 
promising date than some important 
national or, at any rate, local ceremony 
comes to occupy attention. Neigh- 
bouring tournaments have to be noted, 
so that players can be caught on the 
wing, and calculations made as_ to 
the weather for the last forty years. 

But in addition to this the promoters 
have to get the sanction of the Lawn 
Tennis Association. Dates are allotted 
quite early in the year, and although 
there must necessarily be a good deal of 
clashing, an attempt is made to keep 
important tournaments, or those held in 
the same neighbourhood, clear of one 
another, and to safeguard the vested 
interests of the established meetings. So 
there has gradually been compiled a 
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fixture list in which the older tourna- 
ments take their usual place without 
much question, or possibility of change, 
and into which new ones are squeezed 
like late comers in a railway carriage, 
glad to get in anyhow. 

One of the things about which the 
secretary of a tournament has most 
reason to be anxious is the state of his 
courts. If they are club courts, subject 
to constant play, he has the chagrin of 
seeing them worn out before the meeting 
begins ; if they are improvised for the 
occasion, the chances are that they will 
play like featherbeds, and lumpy ones at 
that. A dry season may leave the ground 
full of cracks, a wet one may swamp it. 
From one cause or another, it must be 
admitted that courts generally are not 
what they Should be, and whatever may 
be the attractiveness of turf to look at 
or move on, there is no doubt that the 
adoption of hard courts for summer as 
well as winter play would do away with 
a great deal of labour and anxiety. Not 
only so, but when it came to actual play 
they would rob the dreaded rain of half 
its terrors, and by providing a fast and 
standard surface, would tend to speed 
up English lawn tennis, now often slow 
and unenterprising when compared with 
Continental methods. 

When the eve of the tournament comes 
the ground has to be prepared for play. 
If it is already the home of a lawn tennis 
club, a tent or two appears and the 
courts are given the extra dignity of 
canvas surrounds. But if, as often 
happens, the ground is not usually 
given up to lawn tennis a complete 
transformation has to be effected. In 
this respect tournaments have good 
friends in the several firms who supply 
all the paraphernalia of the game. Posts, 
nets, stop-netting, surrounds, umpire- 
stands, and the rest travel from one 
meeting to another and are set up under 
expert supervision. 

These are preparations that would 
occur to anyone. But there is one thing 
very necessary to a tournament, and yet 
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hard to get, and that is a proper supply 
of ball boys. To carry one’s own clubs 
at golf is nothing at all compared with 
the labour of collecting the balls for 
oneself in a lawn tennis match. But 
except out of school hours it is difficult 
to get twenty boys or more together, and 
still more difficult to make them behave, 
or attend to their duties. An excellent 
expedient that we have seen adopted is 
to give a holiday engagement to a troup 
of scouts from the Barnardo homes, 
The boys profit by the life in the open air. 
and players have the unwonted luxury of 
willing and interested service. 

On a competitor’s arrival at a tourna- 
ment the first thing he does is to seek 
out the referee and report himself. All 
that is said about this official in the 
“ Regulations for the management of 
prize-meetings ’’ is that he shall be 
elected by the committee, and that he 
shall appoint umpires and decide points 
of law. But that does not by any means 
describe the modern referee, whose real 


job is to set play in motion and keep it 
going. A glance at any programme will 
show that many separate competitions 
are to be played off in the time allotted 


to the meeting—men’s singles and 
doubles, ladies’ singles and doubles, 
mixed doubles, and their handicap 
counterparts, to which are sometimes 
added special events for juveniles and 
veterans. The same players appear in 
many of them, so that a great deal of 
fitting inis wanted. A certain number of 
matches must be got though each day 
or the tournament will get hung up; on 
the other hand players must not be 
worked to death. All events are carried 
through on the knock-out system, round 
by round, according to a draw made 
beforehand. If, for instance, there are 
sixteen entries in the men’s singles there 
will be eight matches in the first round, 
four in the second, and two in the round 
before the final. One of the bugbears of 
a referee is to find that the same players 
are surviving in all events, for they 
cannot be in two courts at once. The 
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difficulty is doubled in the case of the 
two-handed events, for the engagement 
elsewhere of one competitor may keep 
three other players idle. 

With an unlimited number of courts 
and players who figured in one part of 
the programme only, a referee’s task 
would be merely mechanical. As it is he 
is always in danger of having no one to 
fill an empty court, or no court to put 
at the disposal of competitors who ought 
to be playing. Only a great deal of 
ingenuity will prevent him from getting 
tied up; he is in fact the brains of 
the tournament. 

His task, moreover, is carried on under 
conditions which would be apt to distract 
anyone unused to them. His calculations 
are being constantly disturbed by people 
wanting to play or to be let off playing, 
by umpires bringing in results which 
have to be noted, and by harrassed 
officials who are sure that something is 
going wrong. 

The multiplication of events besides 
setting the referees this sort of jig-saw 
puzzle also causes a great deal of be- 
wilderment to spectators. At some of the 
bigger meetings each court is provided 
with a notice-board which can _ be 
compared with the programme ; but if 
this is not done the onlooker finds it 
very difficult to make out what is going 
on. Even if he does so he still often 
remains in the dark as to why it is going 
on or what relation the particular match 
he is watching bears to the whole 
progress of the tournament. 

A frequent source of confusion is the 
distinction between the “open” or 
‘“‘level’’ events in which the competitors 
play on level terms, and the “‘ handicaps”’ 
in which the difference between them is 
sought to be minimised by odds. 
Naturally the level matches are looked 
on as the real test of comparative skill, 
and nothing but a series of misfortunes 
can excuse their being left undecided. 
But so far as preparation and working off 
is concerned, one large handicap probably 
gives as much trouble as all the open 
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events taken together ; in return handi- 
caps are the backbone of a tournament 
in the matter of entries and entry fees. 

We once met a player who did not enter 
for them because ‘“‘he hadn’t got a 
handicap.’ He was probably a golfer, 
used to the system of fixed handicaps. 
But at lawn tennis handicaps are merely 
an attempt to bridge over the differences 
between players at a particular tourna- 
ment, and vary a great deal in face value 


however much “ let in,’’ would be much 
aggrieved if he were treated after the 
Australian fashion, and _ found his 
handicap altered after the first round. 
In order, therefore, to frame the handi- 
caps, both the actual form of a player, 
at the time being, and the standard of 
play has to be taken into account. This 
needs more knowledge than any tourna- 
ment official is likely to have, and 
accordingly at nearly all tournaments the 
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from time to time. Thus a player may 
be “scratch”? at one meeting and 
“‘ receive fifteen ’’ at another, where the 
general standard is higher. This is, of 
course, more an apparent than a real 
difference, but there may be an intrinsic 
difference in a player’s “‘ points”’ from 
one week to the next, as the result of 
his last performance or of a different 
handicapper’s opinion of his form. Odds, 
once allotted, stand for the remainder 
of the tournament. An English player, 
fe) 


services of an expert handicapper are 
engaged. These experts make it their 
business to know the form of players 
everywhere, however infrequent their 
appearances, and no one ever takes part 
in a tournament without his doings being 
observed, and a record of them pigeon- 
holed. It is a sign of the popularity of 
the game that one such handicapper has 
recently mentioned that there are from 
five to six thousand players on his books. 
Players are also expected to furnish on 
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their entry forms any particulars that 
will give an idea of their play; hence 
such naive entries as “I have never 
played in a tournament, but have often 
watched them,” “I do not play in 
tournaments, but I expect Mr. Wilding 
could beat me.” A_ handicapper’s 
hardest task is to know what to do with 
these people who have never played 
before, and his next hardest to handicap 
events like mixed doubles, in which he 
has often to gauge the value as a team 
of two very unequal players. 

In the same way an outside expert is 
generally secured as referee. In a big 
tournament this is almost essential, as 
only long experience can give the 
necessary grip of things. The amateur 
referee who takes part in the tournament 
and dashes in and out of the tent thinking 
of his own matches is now almost a thing 
of the past. Amateur referees in any 
case do not (with a few brilliant 


exceptions) inspire much confidence or 
attract players who do not know their 


names. Where an expert referee is 
engaged he usually does the handicapping 
too. The late Mr. B. C. Evelegh was long 
the doyen of this highly-specialised 
summer profession ; the leading experts 
are now Messrs. H. S. Scrivener, F. R. 

- Burrow, and D. R. Larcombe; while 
Mr. G. M. Simond makes a speciality of 
foreign tournaments. 

A good deal might be said about the 
different methods of referees ; but there 
is one thing that is common to all good 
ones, and that is that while they have a 
clear plan of campaign they are frankly 
opportunist in details. Circumstances 
rarely allow a precise order of play to be 
mapped out. It is the inexperienced 
referee who begins by scheduling his 
programme with the precision of a 
Cook’s tourist, and ends by finding that 
he has missed all his connections. This 
necessity for living from hand to mouth 
and making hay while the sun shines 
imposes on players a good deal of waiting 
about in a state of suppressed eagerness, 
and is one of the drawbacks to a large 
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tournament from the point of view of 
the man who cannot bear to waste a 
moment. It also explains why admiring 
relatives never get a satisfactory answer 
to the question ‘“‘ when are you going to 
play and where?” 

As soon as a court is seen to be empty 
the referee looks out for a match thatis 
down for decision, and the process 
begins of “‘ putting them into court.” 
This is not so simple as it might seem to 
be. The players have to be summoned, 
and the megaphone, which is part of 
every referee’s travelling outfit, is turned 
to all quarters of the ground. Sometimes 
a committee-man has to be despatched 
to hale one of them from the refreshment 
tent or the dressing-room. Balls have 
to be served out, ball boys to be routed 
out from the corners in which they are 
regaling themselves with ginger-beer, a 
scoring book has to be filled up and the 
odds (if it is a handicap) calculated ; 
and then an umpire must be found. 
Everyone who has been in any way 
responsible for the conduct of a tourna- 
ment knows the weariness of the search 
for umpires. In lawn tennis there are 
no standing umpires appointed before- 
hand. A volunteer must be found for 
every match. Sometimes an official may 
be seen wandering about the ground 
trying to persuade some good-natured 
player to accept the job ; sometimes the 
players themselves press some unsuspect- 
ing friend or relative into the service. In 
their eagerness to get on with the match 
it seems as if anyone would do. But 
umpiring is no easy matter. Indeed, 
those who have not the ins and outs of 
the game at their fingers’ ends are soon 
reduced to an exasperating state of 
confusion. Some umpires cannot make 
up their minds on matters of fact, as 
whether a ball is “in” or “out”; 
others get muddled in the score; anda 
great many cannot be heard either by 
players or spectators. Taking into 
account the random way in which they 
are chosen it is no wonder that umpires 
do not always give satisfaction. The 
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difficulty of getting them at all has led 
to occasional proposals for the employ- 
ment of professional umpires; but no 
tournament could afford them. 

The financial success of a tournament 
depends largely on the gate. There are 
places where the meeting, from the 
spectator’s point of view, is more of a 
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their own specially attractive both to 
cracks and to the rank and file. Nothing 
makes a tournament more popular than 
the possession of good courts and efficient 
management. The most generous prize 
list will not induce players to put up 
with false bounds or a policy of muddle, 
and a reasonable amount of comfort in 
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social function than anything else, and 
many people do not know enough about 
the game to care whether the play is 
good or bad. But some audiences are 


more discriminating, and then the 
attendance is increased by the presence 
of well-known players. Now that there 
are so many fixtures the organisers vie 
with one another in the attempt to make 


02 


the dressing accommodation and the 
surroundings counts a great deal. 

That absurd question, “ Are any of 
the professionals coming?” is not now 
so often asked as in the early days of 
tournaments. It is a relic of Victorian 
days when it seemed incredible that any- 
one should leave the comforts of home, 
and face travel and strange beds for the 
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sake ofa game. But there are practically 
no professionals at lawn tennis; those 
that there are are strictly debarred from 
playing in tournaments, and, except on 
rare occasions, do not play matches at 
all in public. The vague conviction that 
crack players in some way make a good 
thing out of their skill is also very wide 
of the mark, as well as the idea that they 
lead a butterfly existence “ going round 
to all these tournaments.’’ Anyone who 
has the energy to play in evening 
tournaments and to spend his holiday in 
a lawn tennis tour, will have his name 
constantly in the reports, but these say 
nothing of dinners eaten cold and trips 
to Paris foregone. In return for his 
devotion to the game there are Cups 
to be housed for the next twelve month 
at a bank, and bric-a-brac prizes which 
could often be more cheaply bought at 
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a shop. There are not even any indirect 
ways in which a living can be made at 
lawn tennis—no secretaryships or well- 
paid sinecures, falling by a coincidence to 
noted players. The most that anyone 
can get out of the game is a good time. 
He may receive hospitality here and 
there and, if he is one of the very few, 
may get a free trip abroad to play for 
his country. But the good sense of 
players combined with the watchfulness 
of the L.T.A. has so far succeeded in 
keeping out “ veiled professionalism ’”’ to 
a greater extent than in the case of most 
games. Years ago the question used to 
be asked whether the increase of prize- 
meetings was likely to be a good or a 
bad thing in this respect. Experience 


seems to show that they have immensely 
popularised the game without in any way 
injuring its sporting character. 
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A MOTOR DRIVE IN LAKELAND 


BY VISCOUNTESS GORMANSTON 


Ho and away for the Whinlatter Pass on 
a morning of mist and wind ! 

Forward darts the motor at the foot 
of the incline, the syren’s voice rising to 
a wild crescendo then dying away into a 


low moan. On and up we go, faster 
and faster to meet the resistance of the 
hill, defiant of all obstacles—the steep 
incline, the stinging shower, the battling 
wind, the rock-faced road. On and up, 
catching glimpses of a valley far below 
dappled here and there with gleams of 
struggling sunshine, of a silver lake cut 
off abruptly by an inky mist-capped 
rock. On and up amid heather and 
dwarf furze, past long-horned, shaggy- 
coated, black-faced sheep huddled 
together against the wind. On and up 
towards the clouds that shroud the 
peaks. Like an arrow we have pierced 
the veil that hangs before this holy of 
holies of Nature, and are within the 


awesome presence of these grand old 
mountain deities : we scan their wrinkled 
countenances, we hear their whispered 
secrets in the wind. It seems an act of 
desecration this audacious intrusion of 
ours where Nature herself would have 
debarred us; yet we cannot but exult 
in the ‘possession of our power. One 
glorious moment of “leaping along the 
mountain crags,’ and we are down again 
amid the vivid verdure, the golden 
cornfields, the hedges flecked with 
meadow-sweet. Looking back we see 
again the lowered mist, and feel our- 
selves excluded with the rest of earth ; 
but our eyes have seen behind the veil. 

On and away! Along the shores of 
Derwentwater, overshadowed by the riot 
of peaks piled heavenward at its head ; 
past another lake, long and narrow and 
winding, and enclosed by gentler hills 
whose sides are streaked with little silver 
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cataracts ; now soaring up on to a moor, 
where the wind is keen and strong and 
from which there is a panoramic view of 
cloud-shadowed mountains (that tender 
expression of the salutation of the 
“travelling mountains of the sky”’ to 
their stationary brethren of the earth) ; 
now swooping down into the sheltered 
valley ; out of the cloud-shadow into the 
sunshine—on and away like the wind! 
As we breast the crest of a high hill 
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haze—a scene in fairyland watched 
through a veil of thinnest gauze. At 
length the veil is snatched away, and we 
behold spread out before us the bright, 
wide valley with its sheet of silver lake 
and guard of sunny heights—a scene of 
limpid loveliness—and we are off down 
into its midst. 

Suddenly — quite suddenly — the 
country changes. We have left the 


mountains and are speeding through a 
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we see we are about to “ catch it” from 
a drenching shower that is racing 
towards us. On it comes like a grey 
curtain hung from heaven to earth, and 
on we go to meet it. In a moment it 
has enveloped us, and our world has 
doffed its many-coloured robe for one of 
dreary, hideous, universal drab. Then, 
all at once, the topmost distant peaks 
poised in mid-air, begin to shine faint 
gold and rose and violet through the 


flat, uninteresting landscape, when to 
our horror the sky which has but now 
been cleared of cloud is dulled with 
smoke. Groups of tall chimneys come 
within sight, sending up their 
blasphemous breath to heaven; and 
we are slackening our speed through a 
small mining town—of all towns surely 
the most joy-killing, most soul-dulling. 
Two straight rows of low, grimy houses 
flank us the whole length of the blackened 
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alley, every house built on identically the 
same thought - saving, trouble - saving, 
money-saving lines—two narrow 
windows and a door flush with the 
square plain front, and a couple of sooty 
steps leading to each entrance being the 
sum-total of their external architecture. 
So well-known must be these steps, so 
taken for granted, that even the bemused 
miner returning to his home in the 
dark will scarce forget and stumble 
over them. But how to know his own 
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Turning inland we come again among 
the mountains, and as we round a 
formidable boulder the solitary lake of 
Wastwater bursts upon our sight. Not 
a tree is to be seen upon its shores, not a 
sign of vegetation—nothing but the arid 
cliffs shelving sheer down into the water, 
with the grim heads of the twin brothers 
Scafell and Scafell Pike appearing over 
them. The dried-up beds of torrents, or 
““screes ”’ as they are called, which vein 
the cliffs resemble wan, giant trees, their 
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house from his neighbours ? The Black- 
country monster dares to touch the hem 
of Lakeland’s garment; but, awed by 
the beauty of her face, crouches subdued 
at her feet. And thus within her realm 
she has it all her way—her way of lovely 
skies ; of clear horizons ; of symphonies 
of violet, gold, and green. Very soon our 
kill-joy is forgotten in that line of vivid 
blue which is the sea. Oh, the delight of 
its fresh breeze after the soot-laden air 
we have just breathed ! 


roots stretching down into the lake, their 
leafless branches reaching out and up 
towards the summits; and they add 
tellingly to the desolation of these shores 
so strangely out of keeping with the lake 
whose face reflects the gladness of the 
sky. 

Ruskin’s grave in Coniston Churchyard 
claims, of course, a halt. One is not a 
little surprised to find it after some 
search one of many in a crowded corner. 
A mid-lake island would have been a 
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fitting sepulchre—a literal 7solation—for 
one who was in life so far removed from 
other men. But circumstance is lavish 
with its ironies: whizzing along our 
resumed road we spy emblazoned in huge 
characters upon a board that spans a 
“rustic gateway—‘ Café Ruskin ”’ ! 
The sun is sinking as we coast along 
the shores of Haweswater, the last of 
our lakes, and flings a dazzling path of 
gold across its surface. At the southern 
extremity we alight at a tiny church 
almost wholly hidden by veteran yews. 
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the grass-grown churchyard where, 
sheltered by the tall delapidated yews, 
lie side by side, incongruously coupled, 
one whose span of years comprised 
fourscore, more than one-half of which 
was spent in deafness; and one whose 
summers numbered but fifteen, yet who, 
despite his youth, “was always grave 
and decent in devotion.’”” As we enter 
the little building a golden ray pierces a 
tiny western window, and, like a sudden 
smile upon a time-worn face, lights up 
the chill interior—then quickly fades, 


CONISTON FROM BEACON BAY 


Of all churches the most solitary, most 
silent, most secluded is this small sentinel 
of the lake which 400 years ago took up 
its watch. After the rush, the whirl, the 
constant change of scene, the bewildering 
rapidity of the change, the exhausting 
tax upon one’s receptivity, this peaceful 
old-world sight is an antithesis so 
extreme that one’s confused brain 
wonders which really does exist—this 
little symbol of the past, or our day’s 
ultra-modern career? Half dazed by 
the change and subdued by the solemn 
aspect of the little spot, we saunter in 


leaving again apparent the signs of age 
obliterated by the momentary glory. It 
has seen much, this little church, in 
change of creed and custom; but with 
changes it has long since done: the 
lights of its hushed even-song shall be 
for evermore the sun’s last look before 
it sinks behind the mountain-range ; 
and he whose grave is by the water’s 
edge, and who, as his epitaph tells us, 
“had lived for fifty years without the 
comfort of hearing one word’’ shall 
have the silence broken but by the 
lapping of the lake-waves at his feet. 
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HURDLING 


The Author demonstrating the necessity of body control. 


It is necessary to be able to raise the ankle and knee level with the 


hip without bending the body, for perfection in style 
Photograph Daily Mirror 


IS THE AMERICAN MORE 
ATHLETICS THAN 


BY F. 


NATURALLY ADAPTED TO 
THE ENGLISHMAN ? 


A. M. WEBSTER 


Hon. Sec. and Founder Amateur Field Events Association, Author The Olympian 
Field Events ; The Evolution of the Olympic Games, &c. 


From time immemoria! Great Britain 
has been looked upon as the home of 
sport ; even before the inception of the 
four great Hellenic Festivals there was 
held at Tailti, in Ireland, a great fair 
known as the Lugnasard, at which it was 
the custom for the principal Celtic heroes 
to contend periodically in such manly 
sports as wrestling, running, casting the 
stone, throwing the javelin and discus, 
and hammer throwing, known as the 
“wheel feat’ (“roth cleas.”) Right 
down through the ages one finds traces 
of these manly pastimes being practised 


in our land, but the majority of them 
were totally unknown on the Continent 
and elsewhere; it may therefore be 
fairly assumed that athletics in very 
early times—I speak now of the early 
nineteenth century—were a_ British 
product in which we held a monopoly. 
Up to the year 1866 athletics seem to 
have been in a more or less ungoverned 
and chaotic state, restricted only by 
such rules as the competitors might 
agree upon; in that year, however, the 
Amateur Athletic Club began to promote 
championships, and for a certain period 
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things went well; but as time went on, 
and other clubs came into existence, dis- 
satisfaction arose, principally because the 
Amateur Athletic Club insisted upon 
holding the Championship meeting at 
such a time that only the University 
athletes were in full training and there- 
fore had a great advantage over all other 
entrants. 

The outcome of the attitude adopted 
by the A.A.C. was that in 1879 we had 
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Presidents of the O.U.A.C. and C.U.A.C. 
issued the statement as tothe true position, 
and convened a meeting at the Randolph 
Hotel, Oxford, at which the Amateur 
Athletic Association was formed for the 
government of all amateur athletics in 
this country. 

As to America, it is well known that 
George Washington was himself a 
celebrated long jumper, and other 
prominent American citizens of the same 
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HURDLING 


Forest Smithson U.S.A. World’s record holder, paid such constant attention to training on scientific principles that his hips 
became so supple he could get the foot of his leading leg to ground while the other was still level with the top of the hurdle. 
Smithson is the greatest hurdler the world has ever seen 
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the ridiculous spectacle of two English 
Championships in one year, the one 
promoted by the A.A.C. in the spring, 
and the other in the summer, controlled 
by a committee appointed from such 
leading clubs as the Civil Service, 
Amateur Athletic Association, London 
Athletic Club, etc. As it had been most 
unfairly said that the influence of the 
Universities was responsible for the 
policy of the Amateur Athletic Club, the 


time were wont to contend against each 
other in manly sports. 

In 1876 a great wave of athleticism 
swept through New York City; the 
keenness displayed is clearly evidenced 
by the fact that two athletic meetings 
held on the same day in New York each 
received upwards of 800 entries, and to 
one of these meetings no fewer than 
150 clubs sent competitors. The great 
enthusiasm in the States for athletics 
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was directly traceable to the foundation 


of the New York Athletic Club in 1868. 
It was in the year 1876 that the first 


American Athletic Championship meeting 


was held. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that 
in reality athletics proper may be said 


of this article is to set forth wherein our 
failing as an athletic nation lies, and to 
make clear the methods by which our 
cousins from across the Atlantic attain 
such surprising results, I have thought 
it well to give the foregoing brief 


historical resume. 


HURDLING 


The English method of hurdling with the leading leg bent. It will be readily seen how much higher the athlete has to rise over 

the obstacle when this method is adopted, and consequently for every inch higher the hurdler rises so much longer will he “* dwell” 

in the air. A great disadvantage of this method is, that if the athlete raps the hurdle with his knee he will fall heavily and be 
right out of the race 
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to have started almost simultaneously 
in Great Britain and the United States ; 
the promotion of athletic sports on the 
Continent dates back comparatively few 
years, so that international athletics, in 
the accepted sense of the words, is quite 
a modern innovation. 

In view of the fact that the purpose 


Of late years there has grown up 
amongst a certain class of athletes a 
most un-English spirit which causes 
them when beaten to hint darkly at 
foul play, and to murmur against what 
they see fit to style, “track tactics.” 
For me, I prefer the bluff spirit of the 
old pugilist Jack Broughton, who when 
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questioned as to his defeat by Slack, 
and asked if everything was straight and 
above board, replied: “Straight ? 
well, his left was straight enough, any- 
how, and, damme! he must be good or 
else he wouldn’t have beaten me !”’ 

Let us now consider cause and effect. 

We know from ‘“ Walker’s Manly 
Exercises’ that as long ago as 1834 
there were famous professional athletic 
trainers, in fact the best the world could 
produce, here in England; the 
Americans of 1876 also knew this, and 
when it was found that athletics had 
come to stay in the States, the 
Americans made the first step in the 
right direction by sending to England 
for their trainers and _ professional 


coaches. 

From the English trainers the astute 
Americans learned all that these guides 
could teach, then set to work to improve 
upon the knowledge they had thus 
acquired, and herein lies the crux of the 


whole situation ; with the formation of 
the Amateur Athletic Association, 
Englishmen became literally amateur 
mad, and professional trainers—men who 
had devoted their lives to the study of 
athletics—were at a discount; con- 
sequently, with no one to instruct him, 
the English amateur did not make the 
same rapid progress as did his American 
cousin. 

Let us observe the records. 

In 1876 the American 100 yds. 
championship was won by F. C. Saportas 
in 10}secs. The English championship 
by Montague Shearman (now Mr. 
Justice Shearman the newly-appointed 
judge) in 102 secs. If we now look on 
to 1900, and beyond, we find the 
Americans averaging anything between 
9% secs. and 10} secs., whereas, excluding 
Duffey, an American who won many 
English championships, we find our 
own times averaging anything from 
10 secs. up to 10% secs. ; a clear demon- 
stration of the value of scientific 
coaching, I think ? 

It is in the field events, however, that 
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our discrepancy is most clearly shewn. 
Take high jumping, for instance; in 
1876 M. J. Brooks won the English 
championship at 6ft., while H. E. Ficken 
could only accomplish 5 ft. 5 ins. at the 
American championship meeting, but 
from 1910 to the present day the 
American jumps have been 6 ft. 2in., 
6 ft. 3in., 6ft. 3in., and 6ft. 1in.; 
and the performances over here 5 ft. 
8iin., 6 ft. (by a German), 5 ft. 9in. 
(exhibition jump 6 ft.), and 6 ft. Again, 
take hammer throwing. In 1876 W. B. 
Curtis, America, threw 76 ft. 4in.; G. H. 
Hales, England, 96ft. 3in. In the 
following year G. D. Parmly, of America, 
threw 84 ft., and G. H. Hales, England, 
110 ft.; but in 1910 M. J. McGrath, of 
America, threw 168 ft. 43 in., as against 
A. E. Flaxman, England, 117 ft. 53 in. 
(albeit a very fair throw considering 
Flaxman’s weight was only a little 
over 11 st., and McGrath is well over 
17 st.) ; in 1912 McGrath, America, threw 
174.67 ft. as against T. R. Nicholson, 
England, 162 ft. 2} in. 

To the student of modern day athletics 
who observes the world’s records and 
those of the Olympic Games, it will be 
obvious that it is in the events which 
require quick, concerted action of mind 
and muscle that the Americans excel, 
while in such events as long distance 
running where steady determination and 
unflagging energy are required we may 
justly claim to hold our own; here, 
surely, the questions of temperament, 
environment, and nationality must play 
their part. 

In the first place the American is 
essentially a man who, from the very 
fact of his environment and _ national 
characteristics, lives at high pressure, 
and is taught from his earliest youth up 
to think and act quickly, whereas your 
average Briton is a steady plodder, but— 
a “sticker to the bitter end—indeed, 
taking into consideration the age of 
our nation and our steady commercial 
methods, this is bound to be so; for 
where an Englishman will think a week 
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before he does a deal, the American will 
gamble on an inspiration and back his 
fancy although it breaks or makes him. 

Secondly, there is the race question. 
We have but one stock to draw upon— 
the sturdy English stock that has been 
on the soil for generations without 
number and who find it hard to assimilate 
new notions quickly but, the Americans, 
on the other hand, are a young nation, 
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A contributor writing in a recent 
number of the Badminton Magazine said : 
‘“ New methods will come constantly into 
vogue, and victory will incline toward 
that nation which shows the greatest 
intelligence in adapting the new and 
rejecting the unsatisfactory.”” Now I 


have already said that the Englishman 
is essentially a man who will persevere, 
and so he will; but, unfortunately, his 


HIGH JUMP 


After Porter had thrown his leading leg over the bar it was at once dropped and the hips hitched violently up, this movement 
being further aided by dropping back the head and shoulders. The way in which the arms are being used to control the body 
should be carefully observed. 
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made up of colonists from every nation 
in the world, men whose very daring has 
driven them forth to take their chances, 
and thus they get a wonderful race 
mixture, which for three or four genera- 
tions has been amalgamating and adding 
to the national stamina. 

Upon the line of national characteristics 
the argument may usefully be taken yet 
a step further. 


perseverance is not rewarded with 
adequate results— simply because he does 
not study his art and does not think what 
he is doing. 

I have known many an English 
jumper go out and jump day in day out 
for months, and yet be only an inch or 
so better at the end of his training than 
he was at the beginning, and this, not 
because he has attained the highest 
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standard of which he is capable, but 
simply because he does not know how 
to set about his task. 

Our English high jumpers to-day are 
using the same old “ scissors ’’ method 
which their forefathers employed in the 
early ‘seventies. By this method the 
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are cleared away by the proper use of 
the arms. 

Not so the American youth who goes 
out to train. ‘He will run at the bar 
from all sorts of lengths and angles 
and will jump in every conceivable 


position, getting his body over by 


POLE JUMPING 


A pole jump at the Grasmere Sports. The jumper is using the old method, now banned, whereby he balances at the top of his 
rise and goes up hand over hand. It will be noted that no sand-pit has been provided for him to land. It will be readily realised 


the shock that is sustained when landing on the solid turf is very considerable. 


The non-provision of the pit accounts for the 


scarcity of British pole-jumpers. 


whole weight of the body is over the - 


legs, the seat is thus forced down and 
the bar is removed. It must be a self- 
evident fact that the athlete cannot jump 
so high when the trunk is kept upright, 
as when the legs pass over the bar first, 
the hips follow, and finally the shoulders 


sections ; he will have himself photo- 
graphed and. watched at his work until 
he does find the most economical style ; 
and then he will set to work to improve 
his springing powers and his knowledge 
of body control, so he attains the very 
best results of which he is capable, and 
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thus are world’s champions formed. 
Also the young American athlete has 
the inestimable advantage of first-class 
coaching on right methods. 

In England our fault is that we lack 
both knowledge and method. As an 
example of what I mean, Forest 
Smithson, holder of the world’s 120 yards 
record over 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles, once said 
that before ever he put a shoe on at the 
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the season? No! the Englishman’s 
training consists of going out directly 
the weather is good enough and running 
over his hurdles and keeping on running 
over them until his legs break down. 

In arriving at a decision as to the 
cause of America’s success in athletics, 
it must be borne in mind that in England 
we have an absolute plethora of sport 
and sporting festivals. This was clearly 


POLE JUMPING 


After the arms have lifted the body above the height of the cross-bar, the pole is pushed violently away amd the legs swung down 

to get the chest clear of the bar. To such a degree of perfection have the Americans brought the science that M. S. Wright 

of the U.S.A. has cleared 13ft. 2}in. It is quite a number of years since the English pole jump championship was won by 
an Englishman. 
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beginning of the season he did a month 
or more training indoors, “ stalking,” 
kicking, and doing splits to supple his 
limbs ; he used to work in the gymnasium 
as well, then when he did _ begin 
track work he would sprint and skip for 
a considerable time before he started 
running over his hurdles. Now where in 
England will you find the man to take this 
amount of trouble at the beginning of 


demonstrated by the lack of interest 
taken in the 1908 Olympic Games. 
Even the greatest of athletic meetings 
will never create so much interest with 
the British public, as, for instance, the 
Derby, the Boat race, or the F.A. Cup- 
tie Final. On the other hand, in America 
athletics are only rivalled in popularity 
by baseball. 

Something must also be said as to the 
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different systems of education which 
prevail in the two countries. First, 
the American youth goes in for athletics 
and is properly coached in the right 
methods from the very beginning. Special 
medals in various grades are given to 
boys of different ages accomplishing 
specified standard performances. 

Now during the last few months it has 
been my privilege to visit a number of 
the large English public schools, and to 
advise as to the methods to be adopted 
in training for the various events. 

While paying my visits I was 
absolutely astounded by the utter lack of 
knowledge displayed by the boys of the 
right way to set about things. Almost 
invariably I found the bent leg method 
of hurdling and the “ scissors ’’ jump in 
vogue, while in shot-putting not one 
single boy that I saw knew the correct 
way of getting across the circle and 
finishing up with the reverse ; truly it 
may be said that the athlete who acquires 
bad methods in his youth is father of the 
inefficient man. 

Nor is the lack of knowledge all, for 
it appears that, although cricket and 


football are games in which the masters 


coach their pupils with the utmost care, 
in athletics the preparation of the young- 
sters is a matter of the utmost 
indifference to the powers that be. Of 
course, there are exceptions to this, 
notably Westminster and Bedford, but 
I do not think I am far wrong in stating 
that in the majority of cases the boys 
are left very much to their own devices, 
and that a week’spreliminary,uncoached, 
training before the sports is generally 
considered all that is necessary. 

There is, however, one thing that I 
have learned from my visits to the 
various educational centres, viz. that 
we have the finest natural athletes here 
in England that the world can produce, 
and, given proper training, by the time 
the 1920 Olympiad comes round not 
America, nor any nation in the world, 
will touch us. Think of the Welling- 
borough boy who threw 127 yards odd 
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with the cricket ball, what a javelin 
thrower he would make! Morriss, of 
Bury Grammar School, won the Public 
Schools Long Jump championship at 
21 ft. 1} in., and then there is Davis, 
the Westminster boy, who has ain almost 
perfect style in the high jump. He goes 
up to Cambridge next year, and should 
certainly show well as a “ Fresher ’’; he is 
not yet nineteen years of age, so should 
be well to the fore by the Berlin Olympiad 
in 1916. 

The country literally swarms with 
undeveloped talent (take Cubitt, of North 
Walsham, for instance: he can do his 
16 secs. for 120 yards hurdles any time 
he likes, and has all his career before him 
yet), and now that the professional 
trainers have been appointed, great 
things may be expected in the future. 

But this is rather anticipating, so to 
revert to the educational question, one 
thing one particularly notices in America 
is the number of women present at a 
sports meeting, and conversely in 
England the lack of them, and this I 
think is the outcome of the American 
co-educational system, for up to a certain 
point boys and girls are brought up and 
educated together and thereby the young 
woman of the nation learns to take an 
intelligent interest in the young man’s 
pastimes, with the consequent en- 
couragement both on the sports field 
and at home ; but whether co-education 
is good or bad it is not the province of 
this article to discuss. 

I am of the opinion that, apart from 
the question of proper coaching and 
scientific methods of training, more harm 
has been done to British athletics by the 
way sports meetings are managed and 
run than in any other way. The public 
have been badly catered for and, up to 
the present, have lost all interest ; for it 
is hardly to be expected that people who 
are not themselves closely connected 
with athletics will go and sit in exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable seats through a four 
hours’ programme when they do not 
know anything about the competitors 
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and, so far as the field events are con- 
cerned anyway, are not informed what 
is going on. 

If the position as between our cousins 
from over the water and ourselves is 
looked into rather carefully, it will be 
seen that in the track events we are 
always within striking distance of our 
rivals, for we still have our Jacksons, 
Hutsons, and Applegarths, but in the 
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athletes of the United States is so clearly 
noticeable, for these field events form 
two-thirds of the total athletic pro- 
gramme as at present constituted at the 
Olympic Games, and I will undertake to 
say that given reasonable luck, with the 
field events deleted, America will have 
to go “all out”’ to beat us at future 
Olympiads. 

Why is it that field events are not 


JAVELIN THROWING 


Like discus throwing the sport of javelin throwing has only recently come into English athletics, and is yet an almost unknown 
art. Balancing at the stop board it will be noticed from the direction of the thrower’s eyes that good elevation has been given 
to the javelin 
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field events we are hopelessly at sea,— 
beaten—all ends up! 

Here in our own country in 1908 we 
were only able to win one field event out 
of twelve, and at Stockholm we could 
not secure a single point in _ this 
particular branch of athletics. 

It is due to the very fact that we do 
so badly in the field events that the 
discrepancy between ourselves and the 


encouraged and are unpopular in this 


country? As to the first, I can only 
conclude it is because the governing body 
is composed almost exclusively of ex- 
track athletes who neither understand 
nor care for these truly graceful and 
scientific events; and they are both 
scientific and beautiful, for what can be 
more delightful to watch than a well- 
accomplished pole jump or discus throw? 
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As to the unpopularity of the field 
events, that is entirely the fault of the 
sports promoters. Let us first take the 
case of the athlete. You may pick up 
any sports’ advertisement you like and 
look down the prize list and you will find 
the first prize for the sprint varying in 
value from anything from £3 3s. Od. to 
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preparation for hammer, discus, and 
javelin throwing is infinitely longer and 
more tedious than for a sprint race— 
why then should they be held to be of 
less importance ? 

And again, the field events man knows 
that he will be put to compete in a corner 
of the field as far from the public gaze as 


DISCUS THROWING 


Beginning to turn with arm fully outstretched. Although of great antiquity as a sport, discus throwing is a modern innovation in 


International athletics. 


At Athens in 1896, Garrett of U.S.A. won the Olympic Championship. The Americans recognised that 


the game had come to stay, and have included discus throwing in their championship programmes since 1897. Consequently the 
Americans have a number of first-class throwers and have more than held their own at the modern Olympiads 
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£10 10s. Od., but turn to the field events 
and the prize will vary from 7s. 6d. to 
30s. in value. This in itself is not 
important, for the men who go in for 
this branch of athletics are keen on the 
competition and not on the prize, and 
yet it shows the estimation in which 
these events are held; remember the 


possible, and if it so happens that his event 
clashes with or overlaps any track event, 
no matter what the climatic conditions, 
his operations will be suspended. In 
addition to all this the athlete who goes 
in for field events has to face the} fact 
that he will be lucky if he gets the chance 
of competing half-a-dozen times a year ; 
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nd your track man can compete once or 
wice a week should he so desire. In 
ace of all these disadvantages is it to be 
yondered at that our performances are 
but mediocre and the Americans have it 
ll their own way ? 

Looking at things from the spectator’s 
boint of view, the field events in this 


entify them from the programme, nor 
s he kept informed by either megaphone 
br telegraph board of what progress is 
veing made, and therefore he loses 
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interest ; nor is it to be wondered at 
under the circumstances. 

Finally, as regards our supremacy in 
future: a wise step has been taken by 
the Amateur Athletic Association in the 
appointment of professional coaches ; 
let us hope that they will carry on the 
good work by insisting on the inclusion 
of field events at every sports’ meeting 
and by seeing that such meetings are 
managed so that they will be made 
interesting to the general public. 

Here in England we have as good 
natural athletes as there are in America 
or anywhere else in the world. It only 
remains for us to train them to produce 
world’s champions at no very distant date. 


ountry take place so far from the stands a 
Mehat it is quite impossible for him to = 

ollow the methods employed by the Se 
thletes, or indeed to see even the oe 
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WAS THAT DANGER ? 


ALARMED WHILE FISHING 


THE HERON—THE PRINCE OF FISHERS 


BY FRANCES PITT 


With illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


TueE brilliant little fisherman in green- 
blue and yellow-brown has been dubbed 
the king of thecreatures which catch fish, 
but, however great the skill of the king- 
fisher—and no one who has watched one 
dart from a branch on which it has been 
patiently watching, dive into the water, 
and fly out with a small fish in its beak, 
can doubt that it merits a title 
descriptive of its great skill—yet surely 
the name of the “ king of fishers ”’ might 
more aptly have been bestowed on the 
stately, long-legged wader, who takes so 
many fish from our streams and brooks, 
and who is merely called the heron. 


This solemn bird, clad in grey, who 
stalks so quietly through the water, or 
sails overhead on great broad wings. 
would be far more suitably named if he 
were called the “kingfisher.’’ But popular 
names are not easily altered ; the heron 
he is, and the heron he will remain, 
though personally I much prefer to speak 
of ‘“‘ the crane’”’ by which name he is 
known in many country places, for it 
instantly calls up a vision of some such 
tall and stately creature as this bird is. 
In the northern counties he is generally 
spoken of as “the hern,” but that is 
nearly as bad as “ heron,’ at any rate 
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it is not a whit more descriptive—no, 
that tiny bird, with its vivid and 
wonderful colouring, has secured the 
name which should have been that of 
the bigger creature ! 

The heron is indeed king of his 
profession, as a moment’s thought will 
show ; the kingfisher catches a certain 
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of the night, one of those that go about 
their business in the dark hours when 
man and all his dependent beings are 
safely out of the way and asleep. For 
many of the wild animals and birds 
night is the only time when they can 
feed in comparative safety, and others 
hunt during the dark hours by reason of 


amount of small fish, the otter a fair 
number of bigger ones, but to the grey 
fisher they all come alike, big (or at 
least fair-sized ones) and little, it is all 
the same, and he is blessed—or should 
it be cursed ?—with an_ insatiable 
appetite. 

The heron is one of the shy creatures 


GOING DOWN TO FISH 


it being the time when their prey is 
abroad ; for example, the owls and their 
victims, the mice. So each evening sees 
the disappearance, to sleep and rest, of 
the ‘“‘ day world,” and the awaking to 
full activity of those who come forth at 
night. Among these are numbered the 
majority of our wild animals, many 
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birds, and hosts of insects and such small 
creatures. Our friend “the crane ”’ is 
one of the birds of the night. 

He spends the day quietly, though not 
in any retired situation, for on the 
principle that it is best to see danger 
from afar, this bird generally roostsin an 
open spot whence he can see all that is 
going on for some distance around. 
The topmost branch of the highest tree 
in a wood, or the middle of a large open 
field, are favourite spots. The heron, 


ON THE 


though fond of such _ conspicuous 
positions, is often overlooked by passers- 
by, for it is not always easy to distinguish 
it from its surroundings, especially if 
perched on the top of a tree. Against a 
bright sky it is often difficult to see what 
colour an object is, and the long thin 
shape of the heron (it is not so graceful 
when perching, for it has then rather a 
gawky look) is much like a branch out- 
lined against the sky. 

Even when standing in the middle of 
a big field, this bird is not as conspicuous 
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as one would expect it to be, with its 
pale grey tints, for the blue-grey 
harmonises with the grey-green of the 
turf, and the eye does not pick it up so 
easily as the light colouring would lead 
one to anticipate ; nevertheless I am not 
arguing that its tints have any protective 
value, for a practised observer can soon 
distinguish one, but I am merely pointing 
out that a fairly large bird, of seemingly 
conspicuous coloration, standing in the 
middle of an open meadow, does not “ hit 


ALERT, 


you in eye’’ as some people might 
anticipate, and such a spot is a very 
favourite roosting place. Even a plough 
field is sometimes used, for I know of one, 
near a biggish brook, where it is a 
common sight to see two or three herons 
sitting waiting for fishing time to come 
round again. Against the red soil they 
are certainly easy enough to distinguish, 
though I have known people fail to see 
them even when told where to look; but 
when your eye is not trained it is very 
easy to pass over a motionless creature 
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as some inanimate object. When at 
length shown where the birds are the 
answer has invariably been “‘ How did 
I miss seeing them ? ”’ 

A heron at roost, or rather at rest, isa 
melancholy object. It stands on oneleg, 
its head sunk between its shoulders, and 
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heron and I when we came face to face 
on the banks of a rapid rocky stream 
in the midst of a big wood. It 
was a warm, calm, spring day, the 
bushes and trees which overhung the 
stream were clothed with tender young 
leaves, whose delicate tints of green 


DINNER-TIME, 


with ruffled feathers awaits the passing 
of the hours, until the quiet evening 
comes and it is able to go forth to fish 
again. 

In secluded spots the heron will fish 
in the daytime (perhaps this is when it 
has had bad sport overnight) and I shall 
never forget the mutual surprise of a 


showed up against the darker greens of 
the ivy and poly-pody fern with which 
the slanting trunks of some of the older 
trees were clad. The stream rushed and 
tumbled over its rocky bed, and in and 
out between grey lichen-clad boulders, 
which in its angry humours, when a 
brown torrent roaring headlong to the 
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sea, it can toss about like play-things. 
Then it was as clear as crystal, and each 
small stone flung it from its course, so 
that it wandered from side to side of the 
rocky bed with an agreeable murmur 
and clatter that drowned all other sounds. 
It covered the noise I made as I 
scrambled along the steep bank, looking 
for tracks of the otter in spots where the 
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round a point of rock which jutted out 
into the stream. With a slip and a 
splash I jumped on to the stony margin, 
and there in the pool beyond the 
heron was. For a moment we gazed in 
amazement at each other, spell-bound 
by surprise. I received an impression 
of a tall, stately bird, staring at me with 
startled yellow eyes; then there was a 


ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR FISH 


stream had thrown up little sandy 
beaches. 

This four-footed night poacher had left 
his trail behind him wherever he had 
crossed one of these sand bars on his 
journey up the brook, but I also came 
across the large three-toed track of a 
big bird, it could only be that of the 
heron. “ This is where he was fishing 
last night,”’ I thought, as I scrambled 


splash, for his great wings struck the 
water as he took flight, and next moment 
he was rising through the branches, a 
second more and he was a dark shape 
against the sky, and in yet another 
moment he was a speck vanishing from 
sight high above the tallest of the trees. 

The flight of a heron is somewhat 
peculiar—it appears so laboured and 
slow, yet the bird gets along very quickly. 
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THE HERON: 


It has a very large spread of wing 
considering the small size of its body, for 
in reality the heron is not big, but with 
its long neck and long legs it manages to 
convey a false impression of considerable 
size, and when on the wing with its legs 
out behind it projecting far beyond its 
short tail, as a counter-poise to the 
weight of its head, it appears a creature 
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overhead together they often call to one 
another in their harsh and peculiar way. 
The sound is just like the creaking of a 
waggon wheel when it wants some 
“ grease ’’ on the axle. 

In the old days of falconry it must 
have been a very fine sight to see a 
peregrine falcon flown at aheron. First, 
the quarry had to be found ; then as the 


A HERON WITH A FISH THAT IT IS ABOUT TO SWALLOW 


of bulk. When flying it carries its head 


tucked back between its shoulders, 
though when fishing it extends it and 
then the length of its neck can be seen. 

It is only by watching a heron flying 
beside some other bird that any idea of 
the rate at which it travels can be gained; 
as a rule it passes with ease and soon 
leaves the other wayfarer behind, and is 
a surprisingly short time in disappearing 
from sight. When two herons pass 


heron rose in the air the falcon was 
thrown off, and up and up mounted the 
two, each striving to get above the other, 
the heron knowing that as long as it was 
uppermost it was safe, the peregrine 
striving to mount higher so as to be able 
to make its deadly stoop; and at length 
the falcon would succeed—then would 
come the lightning rush and the thud 
as they fell to earth. But such scenes 
are now of the past ; modern falconers 
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trouble the heron but little, and as a 
rule it goes its peaceful way against the 
blue vault of heaven, except at such 
times as other birds chance to mob it, 
which they will occasionally do. Why 
they do so is not clear. 

What a different creature a heron in 
the water is from the same bird in a tree, 
or even on the wing! When perched it 
looks as much out of place as the 
proverbial “fish out of water,” but as 
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angle that it can see into the water just 
before it; with its keen yellow eyes it 
notes every movement of the water 
plants, and the insects among them, and 
when some fish comes within reach, it 
plunges its head with startling swiftness 
under the water and seizes the victim in 
its beak. No matter whether it is merely 
a stickleback, a roach, or a perch, or 
whether it is the much prized and care- 
fully preserved trout beloved of another 


WASHING ITS FISH BEFORE SWALLOWING IT 


a matter of fact it is quite at home 
among the branches. It is hatched and 
reared among them, and they are a 
favourite resting place in later life. 
Nevertheless, the place where it looks 
at home is in shallow water, when wading 
gently along intent on catching fish. 
When fishing the heron carries its neck 
stretched out and its head at such an 


fisherman, its fate is sealed. The heron 
gives the fish a pinch and a shake to 
quiet its struggles, washes it to and fro 
in a thoughtful manner in the water, 
shifts his hold so that the victim is 
longways in his bill instead of across it, 
gives a gulp, and down the fish goes! 
He stretches out his neck, a lump can be 
seen slipping down it, then he draws his 
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head back, looks round reflectively, 
drinks a little water—just a sip or two— 
and begins to hunt once more. 

Very slowly and gently he wades 
forward ; each time he takes a step he 
draws up his foot softly and lowers it 
again so as to make no ripple or splash, 
and between each movement he eagerly 
scans the water. In this way he wades 
backwards and forwards over the 
shallows, or ventures into the deeper 
water which reaches to his feathers, but 
the result is the same wherever he fishes— 
death and destruction to the creatures of 
the stream or pond. 
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a great deal of harm, and as a fisherman 
can “give points”’ to the most ex- 
perienced of human beings. 

It may be asked how a heron manages 
to get so close to its victims when a man 
cannot get within as many yards as the 
heron gets inches, and until quite lately 
the only explanation naturalists could 
offer was its stealthy approach ; but 
Dr. F. Ward’s wonderful under-water 


photographs, taken from the point of 
view of the fish, have thrown much light 
on the matter. One of his pictures is of 
a heron wading. All one can see is a 
pair of stilt-like legs—which might be 


HERON AND WILD DUCKS 


Besides fish the heron will take newts, 
mice, and even a water rat has been 
recorded as killed by this bird. Frogs 
are also on its list—in short, it is not so 
very particular if only it can get enough, 
for it has a wonderful appetite, and there 
can be no doubt that the bird is not an 
adjunct to a trout stream! Indeed, 
whatever one’s sympathy with a most 
picturesque wild creature may be, and 
however much one may hope that 
its numbers will never be materially 
lessened, the fact remains that it can do 


sticks—with a second pair growing from 
the top of them! The explanation is 
that the surface of the water, unless it is 
very rough and broken, forms a perfect 
mirror, in which all that is below is 
accurately reflected. The fish can only 
see through the water for a certain space 
directly above it which explains why you 
can get so much nearer to fish when wad- 
ing than when fishing from the bank. In 
the latter case you are above the fish and 
they have no difficulty in seeing the 
yielder of the rod, and become very shy 
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and difficult to approach; at other 
angles their vision is interfered with by 
the reflecting surface of the water. This 
explanation enables us to understand 
how a heron approaches its prey and is 
able to work such havoc among the fish. 

That—from the naturalist’s point of 
view—is the worst of sport : it means the 
undue preservation of one creature, and 
the destruction, in extreme cases, the 
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most entrancing of sports should tolerate 
rivals that are not only as expert as, but 
far more expert than, themselves! No, 
the most that the lover of wild life can 
hope for is that the breeding places may 
be protected, and as far as the heron is 
concerned most people are only too 
pleased to be the proud owners of a 
heronry. 

The heron at the breeding season is a 


OFF TO A FRESH PLACE 


extermination, of many others. A 
properly-looked-after river or stream 
means that many poachers must be 
killed, the otter and the heron are at 
once doomed, and threats are levelled at 
the kingfisher, though its glorious plumage 
secures it mercy from most people. 
Indeed one cannot expect that the 
matter would be otherwise; it is too much 
to suppose that the votaries of one of the 


gregarious bird, and nests in large 
colonies, but there are not very many 
places where it builds. Yarrell mentions 
thirty in his day, and there are probably 
fewernow. It makes alarge, untidy nest 
of sticks in the topmost branches of 
high trees, and begins business very 
early, as the four or five greenish-blue 
eggs are often laid by the beginning of 
March. However, the young are in no 


hurry to leave the nest, or at any rate 
the neighbourhood of it, and perch 
about in the trees for some time, so that 
it is August before they are able to look 
after themselves. In the meantime their 
devoted parents have to supply them 
with food, and both cock and hen work 
hard to quiet their clamorous offspring. 

At the time when the youngsters are 
beginning to fish for themselves, it is not 
an uncommon sight to see them flying 
off to the hunting grounds with their 
parents, and four or five of these birds 
on the wing together is an imposing 
spectacle, they look so big and important, 
but as I have already pointed out, this is 
deception, for the heron is really a small 
bird and weighs very little. 

In olden days it was considered an 
excellent dish, literally fit for a_ king, 
and it was sent to the table in company 
with the swan and the peacock; but 
times have changed or our taste has 
degenerated, the days of chivalry are 
fled, the swan is voted “fishy ”’ in flavour, 
the heron is ignored, and the peacock is 
only kept for its beauty and is seldom 
put on the table. 

Of course the time when the heron 
was so highly esteemed from the edible 
point of view was the same period in 
which it was thought so much of as a 
quarry in falconry, for it afforded 
magnificent flights, But times have 
changed, the once precious bird is now a 
proscribed outlaw, or where it is lucky 
enough to escape having a price set on 
its head, it is treated with cold neglect 
and contempt. 

But whether in fashion or out of it, 
nothing can deprive it of its stately and 
picturesque appearance, or make it look 
less royal. And from the picturesque 
point of view we can ill afford to spare 
it from the stream side. 

Though there are far more herons 
about than many people suppose, the 
bird is undoubtedly scarce compared 
with the numbers that must once have 
existed. However, there is no lack of 
this interesting fisherman still, and it 
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regularly visits many places of which 
the owners would be prepared to swear 
that a heron never comes near. As a 
matter of fact, few people know what 
really goes on in the night time, of the 
shy wild creatures that run to and fro, 
and how the grey heron wades in the 
shallows at the edge of the pool and 
spears the fish in the silvery moonlight, 
to be gone again when the sun rises, 
leaving no sign of his visit behind him, 
unless some naturalist notes his tracks on 
the mud, or the owner of the pond dis- 
covers that all the fish have disappeared. 

There are two circumstances which 
drive the heron from its accustomed 
haunts : drought and frost. The last- 
named is much the more serious. A 
frozen-out heron is indeed a miserable 
object ; hungry and unhappy it walks 
uneasily on the glass-like surface and 
sees its erstwhile victims disporting 
themselves in safety. Then does all its 
royal dignity desert it, and with awkward 
attempts to balance itself, as its stilt-like 
legs slip hither and thither, it seeks the 
bank, there to mope through the long 
hungry hours with its head sunk on its 
shoulders as it stands balanced on one 
foot, or else to wing its way to distant 
spots in search of open water. 

A prolonged dry time is quite a 
different affair; it opens new fishing 
places even if others dry up, and in 
the meantime the fish which congregate 
in the fast shallowing waters are easily 
caught, and the bird is able to fish in 
many places which under ordinary 
circumstances would be far too deep. 
By the by, though the heron is 
essentially a wader, it can, if pressed, 
swim quite well, and I have seen one 
which inadvertently got into deep water, 
swim like a duck. 

In conclusion I can only say that 
poacher though it is, the heron has my 
heartiest sympathy, and I hope it may 
long continue to be a common British 
bird ; but I fear few anglers will join me 
in this wish—the heron is far too clever 
and skilful a competitor ! 


OXFORD v. CAMBRIDGE AT LORD'S, 


MR. G. B, DAVIES (CAMBRIDGE) RUN OUT 


Photograph, Central News 


THE UNIVERSITY CRICKET 


MATCH 


BY OUTFIELD 


KEEN as is the interest that the lover of 
the game takes in every department of 
University cricket, it is towards the 
meeting of the two sides at Lord’s that 
his emotions are really focussed. He 
may read eagerly of the early Trial 
matches, he may awaken pleasant 
memories for himself by the scores of 
College, Authentic, and Crusader cricket, 
he may indulge in that insidious pursuit 
of forecasting the final selection of the 
sides with the help of Wisden and a 
fragmentary acquaintance with the 
school cricket of the previous year: he 
may even filch a day from duty to sit 
once more at Fenner’s or watch Oxford 
in the beautiful setting of The Parks in 


May; but these are but preliminaries 
to the hour when he turns again into 
St. John’s Wood Road, sees the light 
and dark blue flags that top the Mound, 
and knows that another ’Varsity match 
is on its way. 

There are, indeed, many elements that 
go to lend to it an importance, great for 
any cricketer, probably unique for those 
who play init. It is to the Universities 
that amateur cricket must necessarily 
look for the filling of its ranks. Of late 
years the fortunes of most of those 
Oxford and Cambridge players who have 
reappeared on the same ground against 
the Players a week later have been 
positively tragic; but the memory of 
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R. E. Foster’s double century for the 
Gentlemen in the year of his great score 
against Cambridge is supported by the 
soundness and nerve which won for 
E. L. Kidd of last year’s Cambridge 
eleven so high a place among amateur 
batsmen. 

For those destined to win through to 
the highest honours, the University 
match provides the first great test. Mr. 
Warner has stated that a man’s first 
appearance for his Varsity at Lord’s is 
a far more searching ordeal than his first 
Test Match, and if to the lack of 
experience of most of the players is 
added an audience both accomplished 
and critical in the highest degree, such 
a possibility may readily be believed. 

But it is not alone as germane to the 
best amateur cricket that the University 
match continues to be the attraction 
that it is: there is a glamour about it 
that enshrines no other game except that 
which follows it at the interval of a single 
day, 

“England at its best and in its best,”’ 
to quote from a splendid description of 
the latter of the two. There is indeed 
all the seriousness, even the grimness, 
associated with first-class cricket, but 
blended with it there is that lighter 
strain of frank enthusiasm which makes 
Public School cricket what it is. Of the 
latter Oxford v. Cambridge is the 
epitome with the cricket raised to a 
higher power. 

Who that has looked down from the 
gallery of the pavilion can forget the 
kaleidoscope of the luncheon interval on 
a sunny day. 


’ “ That living price-list of Parisian store 
That goes to Lord’s to see and to be seen, 
That likes both inningses, but loves far more 
The Time between ’”’ ? 


But above all it is a match of traditions, 
and of traditions yearly quickened into 
life by the foregathering of many of 
those who have made them. Perhaps 
in the year of Lord’s centenary, we may 
fitly summon to our help some of the 
many memories in which that ground is 
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rich to repeople it with the heroes of 
another day. 

Earliest of all comes Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth: he it was who organised 
the first University match in which, so 
he tells us, the Cambridge eleven was 
recruited almost exclusively from 
Etonians, and Oxford from Wykehamists. 
It was played in term time, and it was 
only by feigning the necessity of a visit 
to the dentist that the first of all Oxford 
captains won permission from a reluctant 
Dean to go to London at all! 

The match was drawn, but, thanks to 
his “left-hand twist from the off,” 
immensely in Oxford’s favour; two 
years later, in 1829, the second game of 
the series was played, and this time 
Oxford triumphed by 115 runs. Words- 
worth failed to score in either innings, 
but his disaster is explicable when we 
read that he had not played once before 
the match, and two days previously had 
rowed in the winning boat in the first 
University boat race. 

Forty years later two famous “‘ double 
blues ”’ only missed playing against each 
other by one year, E. S. Carter, last of 
Oxford cricketers to win a place in the 
boat, and J. W. Dale, who appeared 
three times for Cambridge at Lord’s, and 
twice at Putney, and has had a disciple 
as lately as 1911 in the person of D. C. 
Collins. 

These forty years bring not a few 
famous names to mind, names chiefly of 
fast bowlers who found the scythe-cut 
wickets of the day well suited to their 
attack—C. D. Marsham, who took 40 
Cambridge wickets in five years; the 
Cambridge slinger, R. Lang, who in 1862 
took 5 wickets for 4 runs; and E. M. 
Kenney, ‘‘a very fast and dangerous 
left-hand bowler, most terrifying to 
nervous batsmen.” 

But the bowlers do not monopolise 
the stage ; between ’62 and ’65 there is 
the great figure of R. A. H. Mitchell 
who to a series of small totals five times 
contributed scores of over 30; C. 
Absalom, who in a College match would 
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field out all day in burning sun and then 
make 100 out of 120 in the last hour, 
and many more besides. 

But for sheer crowded sensation the 
decade of the seventies must surely defy 
comparison : and its opening match was 
the most dramatic of all. As much of 
the world still knows, Cambridge won by 
two runs, thanks to Cobden’s hat-trick 
which finished the Oxford innings. Of 
that famous over much has been written; 
perhaps we may regard as the final word 
upon it the bowler’s own recollections in 
that treasure trove of cricket memories, 
the recently published “ Fifty Years of 
Sport.”’ 

Off the first of these balls Bourne made 
a fine catch off a hard hit to mid-off, 
the second and third balls were “ very 
fast, well pitched up—the first almost a 
vorker ’’—perhaps Butler mistook it for 
a half volley, ‘‘ the next hit the stumps 
about eight inches up.” 

The scene at the finish was quite 
unprecedented: Absalom was with 


difficulty prevented from throwing the 
chairs off the pavilion roof, and many 
distinguished members went hatless to 


their homes. But wonderful as was the 
opening game of the decade, there was 
much to follow worthy to match it. In 
1871, S. E. Butler took all ten wickets in 
the Cambridge first innings and hve 
more in the second; in ’72, the two 
Eton freshmen, Longman and Tabor, 
made 100 for the first wicket, and 
Yardley secured his second century in 
the series; in 1875 Oxford won an 
immortal match by six runs, thanks 
largely to the fine batting of A. J. Webbe 
and to his wonderful catch at deep 
square leg which disposed of the present 
Headmaster of Eton, but also to the 
courage of Ridley who in the nerve- 
racking last half-hour went on himself— 
and with lobs. 

The years ’76—'79 were remarkable 
for the batting of A. P. Lucas, and the 
bowling of Steel and Morton. Lucas’ 
batting — he always used bats with 
peculiarly long handles—seems to have 
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been by common consent unsurpassed in 
its grace and classic style; and Steel’s 
record for the May of ’78, 50 per innings 
and 4 per wicket can scarcely have been 
equalled. No wonder that with these 
giants, supported by two of the 
Lytteltons, Cambridge had a very great 
side that year, a side that defeated the 
first Australian team by an innings, 
bowled Oxford out for 32, and dis- 
appointed itself by only winning the 
"Varsity match by 238 runs. 

The period of transition from the 
seventies to the eighties brought to 
Lord’s another famous name. A. H. 
Evans in his four years took 36 wickets, 
though only in his year of captaincy was 
he on the winning side. Perhaps few 
people know that the same coin which 
in that year won the toss for the father 
performed a similar service for the son 
in 1911. 

The nearer we draw to the present 
generation of cricketers the more familiar 
grow the names, and the more tempting 
does it become to dwell on their feats 
and fortunes. 

So thick and fast do they crowd in the 
next thirty years that any selection must 
seem arbitrary, and most omissions 
invidious. But if the cricketer’s memory 
does need jogging, let him remind himself 
of Oxford’s side in 1884, when with seven 
freshmen in it it beat the Australians; 
of the horror of the pavilion at H. V. | 
Page’s pull drive, and the splendid use 
he made of it for four years up at Lord’s; 
of the 109 overs that Rock bowled in 
the ’86 match—3} hours at a stretch in 
Oxford’s first innings; of the two 
centuries in ’87 by the eleventh hour 
choices, E. Crawley and Lord George 
Scott, and of the 36 Oxford wickets that 
fell to Sam Woods between ’88 and ’91. 

Four years later Oxford put into the 
field what was perhaps the strongest 
batting combination that either ’Varsity 
has produced: Fry, Mordaunt, Warner, 
Foster, G. O. Smith, Leveson-Gower, 
and Phillips—a wonderful array indeed, 
and yet they were comfortably beaten, 
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and in their second innings nine of them 
could only total 71 runs; the tenth, 
H. K. Foster, made 121, perhaps the 
most famous of all the centuries, with 
the possible exception of his brother’s 
five years later. 

Probably the greatest of all victories 
was Oxford’s in 1896, when, faced with 
the task of getting 330 in the last innings, 
they ran out winners with a margin of 
four men to spare. 
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Teesdale’s batting with a broken thumb 
to win the match of 1908, of Cowie’s 
immortal over that opened “Le Couteur’s 
match,” of Ireland’s hat trick, and 


Crutchley’s measles—of these things the 
memories are still green, and the veriest 
tiro will bandy them as he sits at this 
year’s game. 

What that match has in store no man 
as yet can tell; it is at least sure that 
with twenty old blues up at the two 


MR. H. S. SAVILLE (CAMBRIDGE) BOWLED MR. P. H. DAVIES 
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Of the 647 runs that the brothers 
Wilson scored for Cambridge in the 
years 1895-1902 at Lord’s, of the hitting 
of H. C. Pilkington and R. E. Foster in 
1900, of the blow with which Martyn sent 
his first ball bouncing over mid-on’s head 
into Block D, of the googly with which 
H. C. M’Donell unwittingly dismissed 
Von Ernsthausen in 1904, of R. A. 
Young’s record aggregate of 366, of 


Universities the competition for places 
will be of the keenest. The advantage of 
numbers lies with Cambridge, but E. L. 
Kidd’s loss will be hard indeed to repair— 
his was a solidity both in temperament 
and in method that was simply invaluable 
to a University side. 

With so much seasoned material at his 
command the Cambridge captain can 
hardly fail to build up a strong side, and 
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his own fielding is always worth a visit 
in itself ; but he has no bowler approach- 
ing the class of Von Melle, and it has, as 
a rule, been the great bowlers who have 
determined the course of the match at 
Lord’s. 

If the latter can combine with his 
swing the ball that Albert Relf bowls to 
work back again to the off with finger 
spin, and if Oxford can find two men 
with the Jones “ touch” to snap up the 
chances at silly leg, then, strengthened 
as it should be by the batting and the 
fast bowling of its Freshmen, there 
should be a fine side to try and break 
the wonderful run of athletic success 
that their rivals have enjoyed in the 
past twelve months. 

They are, however, under one distinct 
disadvantage as compared with their 
opponents. The inability to charge a 


gate in the Parks cripples them in two 
ways : the University club cannot afford 
to secure many first-rate professionals 


for the opening month of the season, and 
many a fine school player has suffered 
from the sudden cessation of the daily 
coaching to which he was accustomed. 

Secondly, the counties cannot, for the 
most part, afford to play a match which 
is so much dead expense to them, nor 
are they under obligation to return 
hospitality by meeting the Oxford team 
on tour. Their places are therefore 
largely taken by scratch sides, organised 
by devoted old University players, and 
often full of famous cricketers—most of 
them rather short of practice. But 
strong though these opponents often are, 
they necessarily lack some of that 
homogeneity and aggressiveness insepar- 
able from the best county sides. 

It may, however, be regarded as 
certain that some excellent batting will 
come up to Lord’s from both Universities. 
If only Cambridge could be persuaded to 
confine their attentions to the Oxford 
Captain’s leg-stump, we should be treated 
to an admirable exhibition of on-side 
play, and if he will eschew his tendency 
to follow the swinging off ball, and make 
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rather less extravagant demands upon 
Fortune, his quickness of foot and 
repertoire of shots must bring him many 
runs. 

Mr. Colman is a thoroughly sound, 
trustworthy player whose bat is beauti- 
fully upright. Mr. Wilkinson was un- 
lucky in being obliged to abandon 
regular match practice last year, just 
when his remarkable ability for hitting 
a cricket ball was beginning to become 
sensational. He never recovered his 
form on tour, and the strenuousness with 
which he tried only succeeded in cramp- 
ing him intoan unnatural game. But he 
is a natural player, and although he does 
not hit so straight as Mr. Bardsley he 
may yet play such an innings as the 
latter’s 70 last year. 

Mr. Von Melle is likely to be so busy 
bowling that his batting may be 
regarded by most as merely incidental. 
But that he may readily develop 
into a very fine player—on rather 
typically colonial lines—no one who has 
seen him get runs is disposed to question. 
Of new batting material, Oxford has 
plenty: Mr. Wigan and Mr. Burrows 
both possess the natural forcing shots 
associated with Eton batting, and the 
former has a year’s start of the latter in 
knowledge of that defensive back play 
that will add so largely to their reliability. 
Of the rest, most is known of Mr. Knight 
and Mr. Miles Howell: the former has 
two full Augusts’ of county cricket 
behind him, to say nothing of five years 
in a school eleven which he has never 
seen play a match for the very good 
reason that he has always been in it. 
Nothing—it would appear—short of a 
sensational even in ’Varsity 
cricket can keep him out of the Oxford 
eleven. 

Mr. Howell, who like his younger 
and most impressive brother has already 
shewn himself to be in form, is of the 
modern school; a strong quick-footed 
back-player, most efficient cn the on- 
side, and quite merciless to the short 
ball. On a difficult turning wicket he 
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might easily get as many runs as any- 
body, for he has a fine match playing 
temperament, and watches the ball. 

In Mr. Bristowe, Mr. Rucker, and 
Mr. Amory, Oxford have three promising 
bowlers to support Mr. Von Melle, Mr. 
Havelock Davies, and Mr. Fraser’s 
somewhat uncertain googlies. 

The former bowls slow and_ turns 
the ball; Mr. Rucker’s great asset is 
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de richesse, and he is not to be envied his 
duty of final selection. 

With the exception of Mr. Lagden, 
his batsmen are rather an uncertain 
quantity, but, when in form, Mr. 
F. S. G. Calthorpe, the Captain himself, 
Mr. Davies, Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Riley 
are all dangerous players. The two 


latter were dropped last term, but, 
judging fron the general opinion in 


MR. H. G. H. MULHOLLAND (CAMBRIDGE) BOWLED MR, C, U, PEAT 


Photograph Central News. 


pace ; Mr. Amory, in form and with the 
new ball, might get anyone out ; when 
the shine is gone he will always be 
steady and may easily become con- 
sistently effective. There are so many 
good wicket-keepers up at Oxford that 
whoever is ultimately chosen to fill 
this important position will inevitably 
have shown good form. 

The Cambridge Captain’s chief diffi- 
culty would seem to be that of embarras 


county cricket as to the latter, and the 
former’s mammoth score in the Senior’s 
match, both should be seen again at 
Lord’s this year. Last season Mr. Riley 
adopted extremely aggressive methods, 
with remarkable success. Such methods 
however, always court what cricketers 
know as “a bad patch,” and in so short 
a season as a University’s, one such 
patch may mean _ exclusion. Mr. 
Morrison rather obscures his fine powers 
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as a driver by his crabbed stance; but 
he plays with a very straight bat and 
can both hit and defend. 

Mr. Calthorpe and Mr. Davies are the 
two all-rounders of the side, and emi- 
nently serviceable both. 

Mr. Davies’s slows have just enough 
room in the air to give the nervous bats- 
man time to think, and he is said to 
have that peculiar property of good 
slow-medium bowlers, the power te 
make the ball drop short of the spot 
expected. Mr. Calthorpe is quite a good 
quick-medium bowler, who would do 
well to remember that two inches of 
spin are worth more than an extra yard 
of pace. If he should get going as a 
batsman at Lord’s the spectators will 
see that driving—the real full-blooded 
thing with a flight like a good cleek 
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shot—is not yet quite a lost art. 

Much will depend at Cambridge upon 
Mr. Woodroffe and Mr. Naumann; the 
former is quite fast, and pace is a useful 
asset at Lord’s, though far less so than 
ten years ago. Mr. Naumann bowled 
very well against Oxford last year. How 
effective he would be on a plumb wicket 
is yet to be seen. He will need greater 
powers of spinning the ball than he had 
at Malvern. Mr. Baker also seems to 
be returning to form, and his capacity 
for swinging the ball may easily secure 
hima wicket or two at the start of the 
innings. 

Cambridge have a fine programme, 
and should be well tested before they 
come to Lord’s; they will need to be 
in good form if they are to make over two 
hundred and fifty against Mr. Von Melle. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 
THE RESULT OF THE APRIL—THE FINAL—COMPETITION. 


The prize in the April Competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :—Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne ; 
Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W.; Mr. W. J. Abrey, 
128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge ; Captain R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, 
24, Eaton Place, London, S.W.; Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, 
Dublin; Mr. D. Lamplough, 10, Belgrave Terrace, Grimsby ; Major G. A. 
Carleton, D.S.O., Albuera, Painswick Road, Cheltenham ; Mr. Graystone Bird, 
38, Milsom Street, Bath; Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, 
South Devon; and Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, North Down. 


EASTBOURNE ATHLETIC CLUB SPORTS, DEVONSHIRE PARK. THE FINAL FOR THE 
MILE CYCLE OPEN HANDICAP 


Photograph by Mr. Charies Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne. 
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CLEAN BOWLED ! 


Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Atvahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W. 


A FINISH AT EPSOM SPRING MEETING 


Photograph by Mr. B. L. Waters, 21, High Street, Epsom 
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PRIZE COMPETITON 


A NASTY FALL AT THE BURSTOW POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge 


GOLF AT HELIOPOLIS, NEAR CAIRO 


Photograph by Captain R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, 24, Eaton Place, London, S.W. 
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THE HURDLES AT BALDOYLE 
Photograph by My. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


HIGH JUMP. LOUGHTON HIGH SCHOOL SPORTS 
Photograph by Mr. David Orr, The Hawthorns, Mornington Road, Woodford Green 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


EASTBOURNE ATHLETIC CLUB SPORTS 


Photograph by Mr. W. F. Sharp, 81, Terminus Road, Eastbourne 


A FALL AT MARKET RASEN STEEPLECHASES 


Photograph by Mr. D. Lamplough, 10, Belgrave Terrace, Grimsby 
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DOWN THE STRAIGHT IN THE EASTER RACES OF THE TAMESIS CLUB AT TEDDINGTON 


Photograph by Mr. Herbert Felton, 28, Park Road, Hanwell 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE SPORTS. HURDLES, UNDER SEVENTEEN 


Photograph by Major G. A. Carleton, D.S.O., Albuera, Painswick Road, Cheltenham 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE UNITED HUNTS’ STEEPLECHASE, EASTBOURNE HUNT POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


RECOGNISING AN HEREDITARY ENEMY 


Photograph by Mr. R. Blandy, Lieutenant 9th Gurkhas, Dehra Doon, United Provinces, India 
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WOLVISTON WELTER HANDICAP PLATE, STOCKTON SPRING RACES 


Photograph by Mr. W.G. Hill, 40, High Street, Stockton-cn-Tees 


WILLIAMS UV. DANBY AT WYKEHAM HOUSE SCHOOL, WORTHING 


Photograph by Mr. J. S. King, Wykeham House School, Worthing 


COMPETITION 


BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS’ POINT-TO-POINT AT HINTON 


Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, 38, Milsom Street, Bath 


FEEDING WILD PIG AT BIKANIR 


Photograph by Mr. T. R. Livesey, Jodhpore, Rajputana India 
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HIPPOPOTAMI IN THE NAM RIVER, BAHR-EL-GHAZAL PROVINCE, SUDAN 


Photograph by Mr. Harry St. Clair Garrood, Public Works Department, Khartoum 


A GOOD DIVE 


Photograph by Mr. A. St. John Wright, The Essex Regiment (attached), Supply and Transport Corps, 
Mhow, India. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A SPILL IN THE OPEN TO ALL COMERS’ RACE, DITTISHAM POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


SURF BOAT ON ITS WAY TO THE STEAMER, ILLUSTRATING NATIVE PADDLING 


Photograph by Mr. L. M. Wells-Bladen, Public Works Department, Victoriaborg, Accra, West Africa 
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START OF A RACE AT HELIOPOLIS, NEAR CAIRO 


Photcgraph by Captain R. Whitbread, Coldstream Guards, 24, Eaton Place, London, S.W. 
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A FALL AT TIVERTON HUNT POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, North Devon 
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THE MOST POPULAR HOLIDAY GOLF COURSES 


BY HUGH LESLIE DOBREE . 


Photographs by Sport and General Press Agency 


THERE is no joy more pleasing to the 
golfer than the planning of his summer 
holiday. He is generally content to sit 
for hours with’ volumes of travel 
literature upon his knees, bent on 
finding the most attractive golfing 
ground in the kingdom. 

I believe that there are some people 
who actually expect and look forward 
to a fortnight’s golf which contains 
fourteen fine days. 

I hope that upon this present occasion 
we shali discover the Arcadia of our 
golfing desires and that there will be no 
wind and rain to take ill-effect upon the 
rhythm of our golfing swing. 

But is the game of golf in itself 
everything ? I seem to remember many 


Q 


happy golfing days that consisted of 
topped tee shots and inferior putting. 
On the other hand we held bravely to 
the knowledge that the sea at our side 
was of sapphire blue, and the gale of 
wind whistling away around us a breath 
of invigorating fresh air. 

It is well to rely to some extent upon 
the environment if we are thoroughly 
to enjoy a golfing vacation. There are 
times when golf will go wrong and it is 
perhaps necessary to leave the links for 
a while. On these occasions it is better 
to seek out an attractive nook or corner 
in which to pass the time away. The 
golfer finds none of this if he visits a 
resort where there is golf but nothing 
else to be had, 
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The golf player when he leaves home 
should remember that the links will be 
crowded with players, good, bad, and 
indifferent, all of whom are equally 
desirous of enjoying themselves. I think 
that it would be better taste if the two 
ball match was not permitted to “ go 
through’”’ on every possible occasion. 
At the beginning of August, it might 
verily take a “ fourball game” a day 
in which to complete the round. It 
is only a suggestion but I think it 
would be an excellent arrangement if 
all matches, with the exception of 
single golfers, were placed upon an equal 
footing during the days when the links 
is particularly crowded. 

I would like to refer the reader to a 
series of articles on the golf courses of 
England which commenced in the May, 
1913, number of the Badminton 
Magazine. They may be especially 


helpful to the player who lives by the 
seaside and prefers, when he goes away, 


to seek the meadow and moorland. 
They will be of assistance to the golfer 
who wishes to play on links that are 
well known and bear the golfing marks 
of distinguished players. 

Some golfers prefer a pilgrimage to a 
links of great fame. I can recollect 
the time when men thought that the 

_only golfing holiday consisted of a visit 
to St Andrew’s. 

Things are not quite the same to-day. 
The relationship between the railway 
companies and the wandering golfer is 
much closer than it used to be. At the 
moment they are on the friendliest 
terms with each other, and it is a notice- 
able fact that golfers are in a large 
number of cases able to travel to and 
from their links at a reduced rate upon 
the production of a letter signed by the 
secretary of the club. 

It is well to remember these things. 
I feel sure that the golfing holiday maker 
will be wise in his generation if he makes 
a point of reading closely the booklets 
that are issued by the great railroad 
companies. 
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I have known golfers spend a 
thoroughly wretched holiday through 
neglect in this respect. Leaving things 
until the last moment they took the 
advice of a friend and found themselves 
in a strange place, only to realise that 
the enthusiasm of the advising friend 
was solely due to the fact that he had 
won two cups and a spoon at an open 
meeting there. This gives us a glimpse 
of a peculiar “ trait’ in the nature of 
the golfer. He seems to be incapable 
of deciding for himself. He has only to 
win a trinket on a seaside links and from 
that moment the course becomes exalted 
into the greatest of all golfing lands. 
To his friends he will whisper: ‘“ You 
must play at Seasyde. Such golf! 
Such a real test of the game!?3.: 

Very naturally the keen golfer takes 
an early opportunity of sampling this 
golfing paradise. Should he by chance 
succeed in a competition the enthusiasm 
will be passed on to the next golfer who 
comes in search of holiday advice. But 
there will one day be sent to this Eden 
a golfer who fails to secure one of the. 
numerous prizes that are offered, and 
then, the true nature of the links will be 
apparent, the roads and rutways that 
were as magnificent hazards to Brown 
and Jones will be but “ wildly unfair 
bunkers ” to the unfortunate Robinson. 

Such is golf. 

I set out in this paper to discover the 
most popular golf courses for the 
holiday player, but I feel, even at so 
early a moment, that I shall not be able 
to appreciate on this occasion many 
places that are entitled to be mentioned 
in that respect. 

One must commence somewhere and 
in this instance Yorkshire will suit our 
purpose very well. I have often wished 
to write about Ganton, for it seems to 
me that golf is played there in a peculiarly 
enthusiastic manner. 

The links is so close to Scarborough 
that some years ago the course was 
known by the name of that town. 

For many reasons it is an ideal 
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holiday course, the principal one being 
that there are no restrictions for lady 
golfers. They may come and go at 
will. There is no law which determines 
that a lady shall not play upon the 
course between 12 mid-day on Satur- 
day, and 5 p.m. on Sunday. It is 


so, unfortunately, at any number of 
links. 

I can never understand why regu- 
lations of this sort are drawn up. I have 
always found that ladies will invariably 
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the actual fact of its being so close to the 
seaside makes it possible for the visitor 
to enjoy the amusements of Scarborough 
by night and the golf at Ganton by day. 

The golf is so very good that I doubt 
whether its green fairway deserves to 
be trampled upon by visitors. There is 
an angry ditch which appears to have 
the happy knack of magnetising the ball 
into its depths. It is strange how few 
players can carry a ditch or a stream. 
I suppose it is sheer funk. 


THE CLUBHOUSE AND I8TH GREEN, HUNSTANTON 


give the courtesy of the fairway to a 
quicker couple, and, as a matter of fact, 
many lady golfers play with such 
freedom and ease that they are often 
the speedier of the two sexes. 

Ganton is a pleasing links to the good 
golfer. In summer time a scratch player 
will be reaching the long holes in two 
shots. I know of nothing more satis- 
factory than this. 

Ganton is especially suited to the 
holiday maker. I have heard the term 
seaside used in connection with it, and 
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Ganton is very high up on the list of 
holiday courses. Both Harry Vardon 
and Edward Ray are cordial in their 
opinion of the links. It was here that 
the two great players learned the art of 
driving thirty yards further than any 
one else. It is a secret that they have 
kept. In the Yorkshire towns it is said 
that Vardon and Ray are “ walking 
advertisements ’’ for Ganton. We may 
see the Open Championship there one of 
these days. 

I wrote so much concerning golf on 
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the East coast in earlier numbers of 
this magazine that I will content 
myself by merely including the un- 
doubtedly popular holiday courses of 
Hunstanton and Clacton-on-Sea. The 


former club has the honour of enter- 
taining the ladies for their championship. 
It is being played for while this number 
is in the press. 

I very much fear that some one may 
pull me up if I declare that Hunstanton 
receives more golfing visitors than any 
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has not done better in the amateur 
championship, for he is an exceedingly 
fine golfer and a master of the approach 
with a mashie. 

The first hole at Hunstanton happens 
to be a difficult one. The huge decayed 
tooth of a bunker which faces us from 
the tee is hardly the class of hazard that 
we expect to meet when we are arrived 
at the moment of not knowing whether 
our grip and stance are as they should be. 

I always expect a drive and an iron 


THREE BUNKERS GUARDING THE 6TH HOLE AT HUNSTANTON 


other seaside resort in Norfolk. But I 
feel sure that I am not very wide of the 
mark, and for the purposes of this 
article I should be inclined to place 
Hunstanton, from the popularity point 
of view, just one point above Ganton. 
The Open summer meeting at Hun- 
stanton attracts an enormous entry and 
that very good golfer, Mr. Scratton, 
dearly loves to swoop down from his 
perch on the plus mark to take away a 
medal or two. 

I am disappointed that Mr. Scratton 


shot for a first hole. Others are of the 
same opinion too, but I fear they will 
be disappointed when they see the first 
hole at Hunstanton. Disappointed I 
mean, from the simplicity point of view. 

The architect sets you to work at the 
very beginning, and it is necessary to 
carry that sand bunker or there will be 
sorry trouble. But, I will say this, it 
is not a very difficult carry. 

Is any hazard difficult to clear when 
the ball has been truly hit? I can hear 
imaginary sighs from the young golfer 
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when he reads this statement. He knows 
full well that it is not in the natural order 
of things for a golfer to hit the ball truly 
in a competition. He considers that 
bunkers are made larger and the holes 
on the greens diminish in size, but he 
is willing to admit that the holes on the 
fairway remain as before. I do not 
refer to the Hunstanton fairway, of 
course. There are no holes on that 
beautiful turf. 

There is a stream at Hunstanton into 
which a stray ball will occasionally 
vanish. We are told by the earnest 
student of the game that every good 
course should have its stream, but I do 
believe that this is not a stream at all. 
I am told it is a full blown river with a 
real registered name. However, it seems 
an easier matter to jump this stream 
than it is to push the ball across. 

At Hunstanton there are any number 
of little intricacies to contend with. If 
we successfully dodge the river there is a 
ghastly pit of sand to avoid. But it is 
all very holiday-like and natural. The 
environment is attractive and Hun- 
stanton remains as it used to be, old- 
fashioned and unspoilt. 

The golfer must stay at the Sandring- 
ham hotel. It is some way from the 
links, but I have rarely met with a more 
comfortable house. They seem to under- 
stand the needs of the golfer. It is ably 
managed by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company. 

I remember the Clacton Links when 
it consisted of nine holes along the Alton 
marshes. It was then a rising club, and 
any number of golfers used to run down 
from town for the week-end. Since 
that time many alterations have been 
made. There is a new clubhouse to 
take the place of the club “hut,” and 
there are eighteen good golfing holes. 
A lovely breeze is continually blowing 
in from the sea, and it contrives to 
keep people awake. I have played two 

rounds of golf, four games of “Snooker,” 
and a few rubbers without feeling the 
slightest inclination for bed. And yet, 
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those who suffer from insomnia make a 
point of going to Clacton for it teaches 
them to sleep soundly. 

From Clacton we must take a long 
step to Bournemouth. It is here that I 
feel inclined to remark that there is no 
other resort which offers such attractions 
to the golfer. 

I am equally certain in my own mind 
that in Bournemouth we find the most 
attractive popular holiday golf courses. 
There are some people who may not 
agree on this point, but it is possible that 
these malcontents may not have visited 
Bournemouth during the past few 
months. If that is the case they cannot 
possibly judge. There have been a 
great number of improvements. There 
is even a talk of Sunday golf over the 
Broadstone Links. The land is the 
property of Lord Wimborne. His father, 
who died quite recently, was strangely 
opposed to golf on Sunday, and during 
his lifetime no course in Bournemouth 
was open to visitors on the seventh 
day. 

The London and South Western 
Railway have done much for the good 
of the golfer. It is especially so near 
London, where I find the district of 
Woking full of attraction. This is a 
centre which the keen player would 
enjoy. There are quite a number of 
people who take their holiday by visiting 
the links on either side of the line between 
Woking and Waterloo. It is an amusing 
vacation and one that can be particu- 
larly recommended to the golfer who 
desires to play over the best inland 
courses at a time of the year when they 
are not crowded. 

Let the golfer visit Worplesdon, 
Brookwood, Byfleet, Coombe Hill, 
Woking, and Surbiton, when the members 
of those clubs are away at the seaside. 
I have often thought that a wonderful 
links could be made in the New Forest. 
It is so simple a matter to hew trees 
that the lovely turf in the neighbourhood 
might be used for golfing problems with 
every prospect of success. The district 
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near Brockenhurst station is very suit- 
able and I present the idea to any 
golfing speculator who desires to 
build in the country a links after the 
style of the new St. George’s Hill at 
Weybridge. 

The making of the Meyrick Park Links, 
at Bournemouth, cost the Corporation 
little short of £3,000. It is an agreeable 
course and I much prefer it to the sister 
links on Queen’s Park. It is shorter, 
but the hazards are cunningly placed 
and the golfer must pitch the ball when 
approaching a green. 

“A “run up” shot is very often too 
simple a matter in a genuine test of golf. 
It also places a premium on good fortune. 
There is none of this with the pitch. 
The ball must be hit with the centre of 
the mashie face, or the result will be 
unsatisfactory. 

At Meyrick Park there is always the 
problem of playing straight to be con- 
sidered. A wild shot is unmercifully 
punished, and the ball may even come to 
rest in the woods that surround the links. 

However, the greater majority of 
players appear to favour the course on 
Queen’s Park, which is also under the 
direction of the Corporation. 

An Open meeting is held here each 
summer and numbers of strange 
golfers are attracted. It takes a very 
good score to secure a prize. This cannot 
be said of all holiday courses. I have 
known a 90 net win a sweepstakes of 
£10. There is no chance of such an 
occurrence at Bournemouth. 

Queen’s Park is very long and the 
fairway is exiguous. There are many 
holes where two full shots will not reach 
the green; but it is often noticeable that 
an easy run up will put the player in a 
convenient position for putting. 

There is a new course at Parkstone, 
another at Barton-on-Sea. The county 
links at Broadstone is within a few 
minutes by rail. 

I am anxious to say something in this 
number of Weywouth and its golf, but 
I do not wish to mislead the reader into 
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believing that the golf in Weymouth is 
of a high-class character. There is a 
fine links at Came, but this means a train 
journey and a car ride. It is a most 
popular course with officers in the Navy 
who, by the way, number many excellent 
players in their ranks. 

At Weymouth itself the golf is of the 
“field’”’ type. There is a town links 
of 18 holes on the far side of the Back- 
water, and another at Chickerell, two 
miles out. On neither course is good 
golf demanded ; but the architect can do 
little with a few meadows and a hedge 
as his principal factors. 

I have had pleasant rounds at 
Chickerell ; we used to walk the two 
miles each way in those days—and I have 
watched two Admirals of the Fleet fight 
like grim death in order to secure a 
match with a long putt on the last green. 
Golf has become a necessity. That is 
really why these two courses exist. They 
are meant for those players who find 
themselves visiting Weymouth with golf 
as their only hobby. 

At Budleigh Salterton there are 18 
excellent holes. The Secretary is none 
other than Mr. R. C. N. Palairet, whom 
we remember as a fine defensive bat in 
the days when he was, with his brother 
Lionel, at the head of the Somerset 
county cricket team. He is a good 
golfer with a handicap somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of scratch, and I 
may say that he is an ideal secretary. 

There is no golf on Sunday at Bud- 
leigh Salterton. 

It was upon this links that Mr. 
Aylmer first showed championship form 
as a golfer. He has been round in 69. 
Mr Aylmer reached the Final of the 
Championship at Hoylake, defeating 
many noted golfers. It was reported 
to be a big surprise that an unknown 
golfer should ‘get so far in this compe- 
tition, but there were golfers at the time 
in Devonshire who were fully aware that 
Mr.Aylmer had a great chance if he could 
play up to hishome form. He is regarded 
by some as being the best putter in the 
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country, a very comfortable position to 
hold in these days of the lively and 
eccentric, rubber-cored ball. 

It is impossible to ignore the claims 
of Devonshire and Cornwall as holiday 
centres, for there is a large number 
of golfers in both counties during the 
summer months. 

The links at Newquay is an extremely 
popular one. In the warmer months of 
the year the course may be said to flatter 
the golfer in his long game, for he will 
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difficult task for the golfer. The dis- 
tances are deceptive. There are two 
holes where the player in his approach 
will assuredly take his mid-iron. Very 
probably he will overrun the flag by 
many yards, for, the ground having 
become firmer, the ball can easily be 
dispatched hole high by the aid of a 
mashie. The visitor must learn all these 
things for himself. It is part of the 
pleasure of the game. It is a holiday 
education to discover that the ball on 
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discover, to his great delight, that he 
can hit the ball a very long way indeed. 
If it so happens that the wind is in his 
favour it is no great achievement for the 
moderate player to drive 250 yards. 

He is flattered, immensely so, for it 
blows with keenness at Newquay, but 
the closely cut greens are exasperatingly 
difficult in the summer time. 

If you can imagine a huge slice of land 
jutting boldly out into the sea, you have 
the greater portion of the golf course 
at Newquay. Nature has made a 
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the first green needs only a flick with 
the putter, while on the second green it 
needs a firm stroke. The variations of 
such a links must appeal to the golfer 
who appreciates a sporting course. There 
can be no more pleasing a discovery 
than the correct line to a hole. The 
player has such a great advantage over 
his opponent who is tempted to take 
the bee-line every time in the hope 
that a straight shot will not be punished. 

I am of the opinion that the golfer is 
admirably catered for at Newquay. I 
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will not go into the details of the green 
fees for they are similar at all high-class 
resorts, but so far as the hotel accommo- 
dation is concerned, Newquay leaves 
nothing to be desired in that direction. 

The Headland Hotel has _ been 
officially appointed by the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, and I believe that it is at 
this house where His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales stays when he finds time 
to spend a week-end at Newquay. 

The golfer can depend upon an ideal 
holiday if he cares to visit Mullion. 
There can be no greater change for the 
sun lover who is anxious to leave the 
crowded inland links for the sand hills 
that are skirted by the Atlantic. Mullion 
is hidden snugly away by the side of the 
sea. It is inaccessible in many ways, for 
Helston station is six miles distant ; but 
there is no need for a daily tramp of 
this sort, and the golfer will do well to 
stay at a hotel nearer the links. It is 


difficult to make any individual selection, 
but the Cove Hotel at Mullion has many 


advantages. Visitors to this hotel are 
conveyed to the golf course free of charge. 
Mullion is a paradise to the visitor who 
possesses an artistic sense. + It is a great 
temptation on a sunny morning to set 
aside all thoughts of golf and to sit 
at the end of the quaint little pier with 
a rod in one’s hand. To await the 
arrival of the tide—and the whiting— 
under such conditions seems to be an 
admirable way of spending the early 
part of the day. It is always possible 
to play golf later on in the afternoon. 
There is man’s work to be done on 
the links at Mullion. I make out the 
golf to be of a very high class order. 
The short holes have a charm of their 
own. I like especially the cunning way 
in which the golfer is asked to choose for 
himself the line for the hole. It is only 
by experience that the player will hit 
the ball to the right, or to the left as the 
case may be, and then realise in his own 
mind that it will roll up the side of 
one bank and slip lazily down another 
finally to come at rest by the hole on the 
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punch-bowl green. This is excellent fun 
at holiday time. 

Lelant is very similar to Mullion and 
lies within a few minutes of Penzance 
by rail. It is a splendid environment for 
the golfer who takes his family to the 
seaside, for there is a separate course 
for juveniles and ladies, which is laid 
out within the men’s course. There is, 
however, no congestion or crossing of 
any kind. 

I am now arrived at a links which 
demands the closest attention of every 
player who wishes to find a real wilder- 
ness of wonderful golf. I refer to the 
St. Enodoc Golf Club, also known by the 
name of Rock. Some people refer 
to it as the Padstow Links, but the latter 
name represents the post town, and the 
course can be easily reached from there 
by ferry across the river Camel in half- 
an-hour. Many golfers stay at Rock, 
which is only a stone’s throw from the 
first tee. 

There are some fine prizes to be won 
at St. Enodoc. I remember the Madoc 
gold medal, which is offered to scratch 
players. The South Western Hotel Cup 
and the Fairfield Goblets are good 
prizes for any player to annex. 

The links is a natural masterpiece. 
For some years the best score by an 
amateur stood at 82, but I am inclined 
to think that this record was broken 
in a competition held at Easter. I am 
not, however, certain of this point. 

Let it be said that any golf course 
able to withstand the persistent attack 
of the rubber-cored ball must be a good 
one indeed. There are few links which 
can boast of a record so high as 82, and 
I think this might be a record in itself. 

There are innumerable hotels in the 
district, but golfers prefer to find a 
bungalow and “ do for themselves,”’ as 
the humorist has it. 

My last choice in Cornwall must be 
Bude. In my opinion this links is second 
only to Bournemouth for popularity. 
Whenever it has been my good fortune 
to visit this course, the hotel proprietors 
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have told me that the best accom- 
modation they could offer was “‘ bedroom 
out and meals in.” 

One does not expect to find the hotels 
so full in a slack time of the year, but 
the accommodation at Bude is always 
fully booked in advance. 

August is of course the popular month. 
I recollect the day when Harry Vardon 
arrived here at the height of the season 
and broke the hearts of many golfers by 
holing this extremely difficult test of 
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I would ask the golfer to play over, 
at the outset, the course of the Royal 
Isle of Wight Golf Club. My memory 
tells me that this is but nine holes. As 
I am writing from notes taken a year 
or so ago, and without a modern book 
of reference, the nine holes may have 
been altered to eighteen by the demands 
of modernity. 

The course is a very fine one. Of the 
many golfing gifts that I remember 
being offered to competitors there was 
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golf in 69 strokes. The par is 70 and 
Bogey is quite six strokes in addition to 
that. I enjoy Bude because one is able 
to play tennis or croquet, if the golfing 
game proves itself too hard a task. 
There is no Sunday golf at Bude, and this 
is a general rule at most courses in 
Cornwall. 

We will now journey to Southampton 
and take the steamer for the Isle of 
Wight. It would be a pity to miss the 
enjoyment of such good golf as the 
island offers. 
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one presented by Mr. Leslie Balfour, 
now Mr. Leslie Balfour Melville, which 
was eagerly competed for by the members 
of this club. 

The Royal Spithead Hotel at Bem- 
bridge is an excellent house, and by 
means of a ferry players can reach the 
course in a few minutes. 

There is an interesting regulation 
appertaining to the ladies’ course at 
Bembridge, which reads that ‘‘ no man 
may play over the links unless accom- 
panied by a lady.” 
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This is excellent. I hope the idea will 
be imitated in other parts of the country, 
where ladies have no standing on the 
men’s links. During the summer months, 
however, the ladies are willing to concede 
a point and the mere man is allowed to 
play as often as he wishes and with 
whom he pleases. 

The course that is most favoured in 
the island belongs to the Needles Golf 
Club. It stands boldly above Totland 
Bay, a quiet little nook in a chalk 
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The course at Ventnor is very high, 
on the hill near the old racecourse. 
There are so many places where the golf 
ball can descend into the sea that it 
might be worth while for an amateur 
yachtsman to sail round the island on 
the chance that golfers are off their game 
on that day. A sharp-sighted individual 
might haul a sufficient number of golf 
balls into his boat to enable him to steer 
clear of the professional’s shop for a 
long while. 
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setting, which is so attractive on account 
of its restfulness. 

I regard golf at the Needles as very 
sporting. The player can never be 
absolutely certain of his score until the 
last putt has been holed, for it is always 
possible that the ball may take a sudden 
fancy for the sea below—a sliced drive 
will often bring about a decision of this 
sort, and then the player may sit upon 
the tee and watch the lively golf ball 
race merrily away to the side of the cliff 
and roll gracefully over the side, until 
it comes into violent contact with the 
Solent. 


At Ventnor you will not improbably 
meet that very fine young golfer, John 


Churchill Craigie. He has done much 
to bring forth an enthusiasm for the 
game of golf in the island. His mother, 
the late “ John Oliver Hobbes,”’ was 
good enough to take a kindly interest 
in the progress of my work, and I 
recollect that when visiting Rome she was 
much hurt at the thought of golf being 
allowed near so sacred a city. Mrs. 
Craigie could never understand why this 
was permitted. Later when her son 
went to Eton, she began to see the 
greatness of the game, but alas! she 
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was not with us to see her boy play for 
his University. I know how proud and 
elated she would have been. 

There is much of the Craigie influence 
in the Isle of Wight. You will notice 
it on the links at Shanklin where some 
wonderfully interesting holes are to be 
played across the commons. 

I must mention that the Ladies’ 
Championship of Wales is to be played 
upon the Tenby Links. This little old- 
fashioned seaside resort has now come 


Britain. This is a bold statement to 
make, but I doso with the knowledge that 
the London and South Western carry 
more actual golfers to Bournemouth and 
district than any railway takes to a 
golfing town. 

I think Hunstanton and Ganton run 
very close for the championship of the 
East coast popularity, but I must not 
forget Frinton, which is fed generously 
by that popular golfing railway, the Great 
Eastern. There are many people who 
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into its own, and I feel sure that 
Tenby deserves the popularity that it 
has received. I have rarely played over 
a more pleasant country and it gratifies 
me to recommend Tenby to anyone who 
is likely to be in the near neighbourhood. 
I have said that it is old-fashioned. 
Modernity has failed in its attacks on 
Tenby. 

In Bournemouth we have the most 
popular seaside golfing district in Great 


will prefer the solitude of the Cornish 
coast, there are others who will enjoy 
the excitement of Ramsgate and 
Brighton. But which is the most 
popular holiday course ? 

It is indeed a difficult question to 
answer, for the most popular course 
must be the one you like best. It is 
purely a personal question, and we are 
told that these are the most difficult to 
solve. 
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FAMOUS HOUSES THAT 


ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS 


BY P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


OvR descriptions of old houses in these 
pages, especially of those which call 
piteously for the tender hand of a rescuer 
to save them from ruin and destruction, 
have excited the sympathy of some of 
our readers, who are known to the present 
writer, and who wish to find a house on 
which toexercise their skill. Especially did 
the vanishing beauties of East Barsham 
Manor appeal to them with its glorious 
brickwork, one of the finest specimens of 
the early Tudor period to be found in the 
kingdom. If this grand old house had 
not been situated in East Anglia where 
the east winds blow, it would have already 
found a lover of ancient buildings 
amongst the writer’s friends who would 
have restored its beauty and built again 
its waste places. This house I described 
in the April number of this Magazine, 
and this month I venture to tell you of 


another old mansion that sorely needs 
restoration, and that is 
IRoN ACTON CourRT. 

It is an interesting mansion in the 
county of Gloucester, near the charming 
old market town of Chipping Sodbury. 
The house was originally built in the 
fourteenth century and was rebuilt 
during “the spacious days of Queen 
Elizabeth.” It was considerably altered 
during the reign of Charles I. On the 
western gable there is a tablet of carved 
stone bearing the date 1642, evidently 
showing when these alterations took 
place, just before the King and Parlia- 
ment commenced their bitter strife. 

The old house was built on the site of 
the home of the Actons, who were 
important people in Gloucestershire, and 
near it still stand the fortified walls 
pierced with embrasures and loopholes 
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and having corner turrets, the whole 
probably having been girt by an en- 
circling moat. The house has been 
honoured by many Royal visits. There 
are records that Henry VII. was 
entertained at Iron Acton in 1486. 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn were 
there in 1535, and Queen Elizabeth 
stayed at the house during one of her 
Royal progresses. 

And here it may be noted that Iron 


we think that we have seen a fireplace in 
some country house showing the figure 
of a pipe earlier in date than the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth ; and it is possible that 
some of the old pipes that are found 
amid the ruins of old houses are anterior 
to that period. Perhaps they used to 
smoke something else and not tobacco. 
Did Sir Walter Raleigh introduce tobacco 
into England ? Some say that Sir John 
Hawkins was the great benefactor, and 
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Acton makes a prodigious claim. It is 
said to have been the house where Sir 
Walter Raleigh first introduced tobacco 
to his friends in 1580. We do not know 
on what authority the statement is 
made; but this is boldly set forth 


on the photograph of the house that lies © 


before us. Another claimant to the 
honour is the Pied Bull Inn in Islington, 
which is said to have been the first house 
in England in which the fragrant weed 
was smoked. If our memory is correct, 


that he brought it in 1565; others 
award the honour to Sir Francis Drake, 
and say that it came to us in 1586. 

But Sir Walter Raleigh is the popular 
favourite, and perhaps a league of tobacco 
smokers will be formed to purchase Iron 
Acton Court, the reputed birthplace of the 
cult of noxia herba nicotiana, as the Oxford 
University students presume to call the 
fragrant weed that brings comfort and 
consolation to so many. Perhaps it was 
in this identical house that the servant 
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dashed a bucket of water over his master 
who was quietly indulging in a pipe of 
tobacco and whom he thought to be on 
fire. 

Iron Acton manor house originally 
consisted of a central building facing east 
and west with north and south wings. 
The latter wing has vanished, but the 
former still remains. The house rears its 
head proudly, being a lofty building two 
storeys in height with tall, graceful 
chimneys and gables at each end. There 
is a remarkably fine entrance gate which 
was erected in the time of Charles I. 
of dignified character and Renaissance 
design. Above a Tudor arch with hood 
moulding is a classical entablature with 
three sunk panels crowned by a gable. 
The arms of the Poyntz family appear 
carved in low relief on the spandrels of 
the arch. The archway is good ashlar 
work, and is supported on each side by 
a high wall of rough local stone. Passing 
through this arch we come to a large 


courtyard, whence a good view of the 
house is obtained. Two large chimney 
stacks are seen on this east side, each 


with two lofty shafts. One of these 
shafts has fallen, but there is a view of 
the house in Tyson’s Antiquities of 
Gloucestershire, published in 1803, show- 
ing the original chimney shaft im situ. 
We enter the house under a porch which 
is beneath the great central chimney stack, 
through a stone-arched doorway, giving 
access to a flagged hall extending the 
depth of the house, with a corresponding 
door on the west side of the quadrangle, 
which is flanked by small windows with 
iron centre bar. On the right and left 
are passages which lead through old 
stone-arched doorways, on the left to the 
chapel, on the right to the kitchens. The 
old buttery hatch remains in the wall of 
this hall. It will be observed that the 
old arrangement of the hall with kitchen 
and buttery attached is preserved. 

The old chapel is an_ interesting 
chamber, the most ancient part of the 
present house. There is a good perpen- 
dicular window of the fifteenth century, 
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now bricked up on the inside, but the 
stone tracery still remains, and the 
chapel is lighted by stone mullioned 
windows. The building is now used as a 
farmhouse, and part of this beautiful 
old chapel has been converted into a 
stable. There is a subsidiary entrance 
on the east side with quaint porch 
lighted by a curious perpendicular 
window, and on the north wing is another 
porch and entrance. On the north-east 
angle of the quadrangle is an octagonal 
tower containing a fine specimen of a 
newel circular staircase. This is of solid 
oak, each tread being fashioned out of a 
solid log. The woodwork is as sound as 
when is was put in some 450 years ago. 
To the left of this tower is an entrance 
to the north wing with the Poyntz arms 
carved in an escutcheon above the door- 
way. On the upper floor above the 
chapel is a long lofty room, probably the 
dining hall, with a parlour at the north 
end. The house has many other rooms, 
but several of them have been divided up 
by wooden partitions for the use of the 
farmer and his household. 

This noble mansion calls loudly for 
restoration. It is just the sort of building 
which would appeal to a lover cf archi- 
tecture. The property does not consist 
of a large landed estate. There are about 
250 acres around the house, with a river 
running through the park. It is in the 
midst of a good hunting country, with 
the Duke of Beaufort’s and the Berkeley 
hounds near at hand. It would be a sad 
pity if such a house were allowed to 
decay, and we trust that Messrs. Nicholas 
may find an owner for it who will 
appreciate its architectural distinction 
and its historical associations. 

A far more famous mansion is that 
which appears second on our list this 
month. It is the far-famed noble 

WARWICK CASTLE, 
which, although it cannot pass out of the 
hands of its noble owners, the Earl and 
Countess of Warwick, has been let for a 
term of years to Mr. H. W. Marsh 
through the agency of Messrs. Giddy 
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and Giddy. This American gentleman 
has previously rented Lord Lytton’s 
Hertfordshire seat at Knebworth and 
other country houses, and now he is the 
temporary owner of one of the finest 


all the characteristics 6f a medizval 
fortress of great strength and grandeur, 
and may be selected as one of the best 
examples of the castles of ancient days, 
which played no inconsiderable a part in 
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residences in England. Few of the 
historic houses in the kingdom can 
compete with Warwick Castle in regard 
to either its natural beauty or its wealth 
of historical associations. It possesses 


the times of civil strife and in the 
political revolutions of our country’s 
annals. Most of our castles are in ruins. 
They were held by Royalists in the great 
civil war, and after its conclusion were 
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“slighted ’’ by Cromwell in order to 
prevent them from proving themselves 
thorns in the sides of the Parliamentary 
party. Warwick, having been held by 
Lord Brooke, who fought on Cromwell’s 
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The castle is so well known that any 
detailed description of it is unnecessary 
for the readers of this magazine, but we 
may be allowed to recall some of the 
chief events connected with the history 
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side, was spared, and therefore retains 
to-day all the features of its former 
greatness, a delightful study for the 
student of the military architecture of 
the middle ages. 


of this famous fortress. It has an ancient 
lineage. Ethelfleda, the heroic daughter 
of her heroic father King Alfred, is said 
by Dugdale to have made a strong 
fortification in the year 915, called the 
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“ Doungeon,” for the resistance of the 
Danes upon a hill of earth artificially 
raised by the riverside. The marauding 
Pagan hosts, however, attacked Warwick 
and well-nigh destroyed the fortress of 
Alfred’s martial daughter. William the 
Conqueror, who had a keen eye for 
positions of natural strength and military 
importance, ordered Turchel to fortify 
the town and castle of Warwick, and 
probably his erections were of timber. 
Various sums were spent in the reigns of 
Henry II., Richard and John, on com- 
pleting the fortifications ; but Simon de 
Montford paid a surprise visit to the 
castle then held for the King by William 
Mauduit, Earl of Warwick, and wrought 
such effectual destruction that nothing 
was left save the herbage in the 
castle ditches. This earl, like many of 
his successors, had no children, and the 
title passed to the powerful Beauchamp 
family. Guy de Beauchamp with other 
barons seized the much hated Piers 
Gaveston, favourite of Edward II., and 
brought him as a prisoner to the castle. 
This wretched person had dared to style 
the great baron “the black hound of 
Arden.” The black hound caught his 
fox and lodged him ina dungeon. “‘ Now 
you shall feel the hound’s teeth,’’ said 
the earl to his prisoner, who after a mock 
trial was beheaded on Blacklow Hill, 
where a monument marks his memory. 
To Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, and to his son, also named 
Thomas, who flourished in the fourteenth 
century, the castle owes much of its 
strength. The former erected Czsar’s 
Tower, and the latter Guy’s Tower. 
The cognizance of the family, ‘‘ the Bear 
and Ragged Staff,” was borne in many a 
fray and dreaded by every foeman. Like 
the leaves of the forest great families 
have their day, then wither and die.. 
The Beauchamps pass, the Nevils enter 
the lordly castle, and make it famous in 
English history. Later on the Dudleys 
and the Grevilles come, but we have not 
space to tell of their achievements, nor 
to describe the stately buildings. We 
R 
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know no sight more impressive than that 
which presents itself to our view when 
we ascend the steep slope, pass the noble 
double gateway, and enter the courtyard, 
to see the lovely stretch of greensward 
girt by strong walls and lofty towers, 
Ethelfleda’s mound in the. background, 
and the grand range of buildings on the 
left, while we echo the sentiments of a 
seventeenth century visitor who wrote 
“Whether ye sumptuousnesse of the 
building with ye richnesse of the 
ffurniture, the pleasantnesse of the seat, 
or the strengthe of the brave ancient 
high towers, with its own defencive 
situation, exceeds, it is harde to be 
determined.”” We wish the tenant of 
Warwick Castle many happy years in 
his stately home. 

Amongst the most important and 
interesting properties that have been 
seeking new owners is the historic 
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For centuries it has been in the possession 
of the Dukes of Beaufort and their 
ancestors. By the marriage in 1514 of 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl of 
Huntingdon with Charles Somerset, 
created Earl of Worcester in 1524, 
Chepstow Castle passed into the owner- | 
ship of the direct lineal ancestors of the 
present Duke of Beaufort, who has just 
sold the castle to Mr. R. W. Lysaght of 
Castleford, Chepstow, through the agency 
of Messrs. Bruton, Knowles & Co., of 
Gloucester. Its massive walls look down 
from the summit of steep limestone cliffs 
upon the pleasant waters of the Wye, 
a deep ravine, known as the Castle 
Ditch separating the fortress from the 
town. Its old name was the Castle of 
Striguil, and it was founded by William 
Fitz-Osbern, one of the powerful followers 
of William the Conqueror, who also built 
the castles of Clifford, Berkeley, and 
Wigmore. The principal parts of the 
fortress are the western gatehouse, the 
tall keep, and the great round tower, 
and there are four courts or wards, 
giving some idea of the former strength 
NO. CCXXVII. VOL. XXXIx.—Jume, 1914. 
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and extent of this mighty castle which 
guarded the Welsh border. 

Fitz-Osbern’s building was doubtless 
of timber, but this was gradually replaced 
by the strong stonework that we see 
to-day, erected principally by the Strong- 
bows in the reign of Henry II. and by the 
Marshals in the time of the third Henry. 
Dugdale has given us descriptions of 
Chepstow ; Mr. G. T. Clark, known by 
his writings as “‘ Castle Clark,’’ tells its 
story in his Medieval Military Archi- 
tecture in England, and a very complete 
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was incarcerated for twenty years. He 
had no very disagreeable imprisonment, 
as he lived the life of a country gentleman 
with his family and servants and was 
treated as a prisoner on parole. Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor was also imprisoned here 
in Cromwell’s time. The keep is remark- 
able for its size and loftiness, everywhere 
we see the remains of interesting build- 
ings, which the vandalism of the 
eighteenth century has injured more 
than the cannon of the Parliamentarian 
forces. 
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account is given in Mr. Herbert A. 
Evans’ recent work on The Castles of 
England and Wales. It is impossible 
within our limited space to do more than 
to suggest the outline of its story. The 
principal entrance is at the north-eastern 
corner of the lower ward, where the gate 
is guarded by two towers and a portcullis. 
You will notice the thickness of the 
curtain wall which is no less than 18 feet. 
At the south-east corner is Marten’s 
tower, where Henty Marten, the regicide, 


So strong was the castle that its 
enemies have seldom dared to attack it. 
It, however, saw serious fighting in the 
great Civil War of the seventeenth 
century when it was garrisoned for the 
King, but was compelled to surrender. 
However, in 1648 the Royalists under 
Sir Nicholas Kemeys recaptured it ; but 
Cromwell besieged it, and the garrison 
was reduced to great extremities. They 
tried to escape by a boat. Mr. Marsh 
tells a graphic story in his Annals of 
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Chepstow Castle how one of the troopers 
of Cromwell swam across the river with a 
knife between his teeth, cut the rope 
that tied the boat and rowed it away. 
In the subsequent capture of the fortress 
the gallant Sir Nicholas was slain. The 
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many beautiful houses. Through it runs 
that bed of oolite limestone which begins 
in Dorset and goes through Somerset, 
Wilts, Northants, and ends in far-off 
Yorkshire. On its line stand most of the 
triumphs of domestic and ecclesiastical 
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FIREPLACE IN DRAWING 


remains of the castle have been zealously 
protected by the noble owner, the Duke 
of Beaufort, whose name is so closely 
associated with this magazine. 
Wiltshire is a county that possesses 
R2 


ROOM, MANOR FARM, 


BEANACRE, 


architecture in England. Wiltshire can 
boast of many of these—Wilton, Long- 
leat, Longford, Laycock Abbey, and 
throughout the shire are scattered many 
perfect examples of old English manor 
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houses which form such a characteristic 
feature of our English villages. Amongst 
these the 
MANoR House OF BEANACRE 

is a very attractive example. It is the 
the property of Lord Methuen, Field 
Marshal, who is disposing of the 
estate of Beanacre by auction on 
June 11th, at the King’s Arms Hotel, 
Melksham, through the agency of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank & Rutley. The estate is 
_ fortunate enough to possess two houses 
of architectural distinction, the Manor 
Farm and the Manor House, besides a 
third—Westlands Farm, Whitby—which 
dates back to Elizabethan times, and is 
a worthy example of that period. The 
whole estate extends to 647 acres. 
Beanacre Manor Farm is a fine specimen 
of a seventeenth century house. It is 


built of stone with stone-tiled roofs, and 
has stone-mullioned windows with drip- 
stones over them which are so 
characteristic of the period. 


It stands 
well back from the road, and has a 
small fore-garden with lawn in front. 
There is a charming porch with early 
Renaissance details, passing through 
which you enter the lounge hall which 
has a stone-flagged floor, a stone recessed 
fireplace, and dark oak-beamed ceiling. 
The drawing-room is the pleasantest 
chamber in the house, with its oak- 
panelled walls and carved frieze and 
carved stone mantelpiece. Fluted Ionic 
pillars support the entablature, and above 
the fireplace is a shallow carved arcade 
of interlacing arches, still above these 
being a row of corbels supporting a frieze 
that is carved with a classical design. 
The back of the grate is brickwork 
arranged in herringbone fashion, and 
there is a dog-grate. The whole is a very 
pleasing composition, as the illustration 
shows. The dining-room has an oak- 
beamed ceiling, and the breakfast room 
is oak-panelled. Two staircases lead to 
the first floor, and are fine specimens of 
seventeenth century work with their 
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massive central newel posts and solid | 
oak steps. 

The Manor House is no less attractive, 
and possesses many of the characteristics 
of the Manor Farm, but is of earlier date, 
having been built in the fifteenth century. 
It has a fine old hall with oak-beamed 
ceiling, a porch and two-storied wing, 
drawing room, dining room, and offices. 
There is a pretty old-walled garden and 
orchard, the whole extending to about 
three acres, and about twenty-five acres 
of park or pasture land. The house is of 
irregular plan, and has charming 
mullioned windows with dripstones over 
them. Westlands Farm is built very 
much in the same style as the two houses 
which we have just described. There is 
a central body with two wings that 
present graceful gables on the front of 
the house. Another gable rises above 
the entrance doorway, and the front is 
covered with creepers. It is the home- 
stead of a farm of about 200 acres, and 
has extensive farm buildings close to it. 
With little effort and expense it might 
be converted into a gentleman’s residence 
and still claims the dignity of being a 
manor house. 

It is seldom that one estate possesses 
three residences of such architectural 
distinction as Beanacre can produce. 
The place has many attractions for 
the hunting man, as it is in the 
country hunted by the Duke of 
Beaufort’s hounds and the Avon Vale 
pack, and the links at Devizes and 
Bradford-on-Avon will provide him with 
golf. But for those who admire old 
houses its chief attraction will be the 
charming remains of some of the best 
examples of Tudor domestic architecture 
on a small scale that Wiltshire affords, 
the restoring of which would give 
abundant satisfaction to those who 
could afford the time and expense and 
who possessed the architectural know- 
ledge and taste for the carrying out of 
the work. 
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RACING COMPETITION. 


First Prize £10. 
Second Prize £5. Third Prize £1. 


In the event of a tie for any prize, it will be divided. 


PARTICULARS OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors are to name six flat race horses who they think it will be most 
profitable to follow from June 16 to July 13, the matter of profit appearing by 
an imaginary bet of a sovereign on each of them, to win only, every time 
one starts. The Prize for the selector whose six horses win most money, when 
backed each for the sovereign aforesaid, will be £10, the sender of the second highest 
list will receive £5, and the third £1. There is no entrance fee, but competitors 
must fill in their selections on this form, detach the page from the Magazine, 
and post in time to reach this office by the first post on June 16. For foreign 
readers a further extension of time is allowed. If this form is posted before 
June 16, the post-mark on the envelope will be accepted as evidence of 
dispatch. Any number of selections, of course on separate forms, cut from this 
Magazine, may be sent by the same competitor. Horses’ names must be written 
in alphabetical order. 


The Editor’s decision, which will be based on the starting prices as given in 
the ** Sporting Chronicle,’’ must be accepted as final and legally binding, and 
forms can only be received on this condition. 


All forms must be addressed— 
COMPETITION, 
**Badminton Magazine,” 
46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


NAME OF HORSE SELECTED 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE, No. 227, June, 1914. 
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THE BURBERRY 


‘The King of Weatherproofs. 


Every 
Genuine 
Burberry 
Garment 


is labelled 


“ Burberrys.” 


HE WORLD OVER—discriminating 

sportsmen and_ civilians— men 
whose duties are out-of-doors, and 
whose lives are spent in making the 
best of existing weather conditions, all 
agree that only ONE coat will stand 
the critical tests to which they put it— 


THAT COAT IS 
THE BURBERRY 


[ts SUCCESS has been phenomenal. 

From friend to friend, by word of 
mouth, its value has been attested by 
thousands who appreciate its lightweight, 
ease, weatherproofness, perfect  self- 
ventilating properties, its longevity, and 
its distinguished ‘“‘hang.’’ During twenty 
years it has been without a peer, though 
the air is now thick with imitations. 


But who wants an imitation 


when the real thing is available ? 


EVERY IDEA that tends to increase 

the comfort of the wearer is 
expressed in this coat. Nothing equals 
it, or can live with it for value ; there 
fore, though offered you under the 
alluring banner of cheapness, reject 
all substitutes and imitations. 


If less in price, be assured 
the quality is degraded. 


There is only ONE coat—The Burberry 
—the Original—the Unequalled—the 
Dependable—the Incomparable. 


STICK TO THE BURBERRY 


ee Catalogue and Patterns post free. 


BURBERRYS 


8 & 10 Bd. Malesherbes PARIS; and Provincial Agents 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
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THE SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX CHASSIS IS DESIGNED WITH A VIEW TO ACCESSIBILITY. THE WHOLE OF THE 


TRANSMISSION GEAR UP TO THE CLUTCH CAN BE DROPPED OUT OF THE FRAME IN TWENTY MINUTES 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. H. BERRY 


SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX “‘ If,” said the man 

CARS who has _ probably 

made a_ greater 

fortune in selling motor-cars than any 

other man, ‘‘ I had had a car like that 

to sell, where I am now worth hundreds, 

I should have been worth thousands, of 

pounds. For all these years I have been 
selling a bad car.” 

He referred to the Sheffield-Simplex 
30 h.p. six-cylinder chassis. 

During last month I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting the works 
at Tinsley, near Sheffield, and of 
criticising and examining the chassis 
during its construction. 

There is no perfect car; there is no 
absolutely original car; there is no car 
which is the entire product of one man’s 
thoughts. All that can be claimed, with 
truth, is that some particular car contains 
fewer faults or more advantages than 
any other. Is there any big maker who 


can honestly say that his car does not 
contain features that have been 
suggested to him by the chassis of some 
other maker ? 

It would not be far from the truth to 
say that all the leading manufacturers 
have or have had at some time specimens 
of other makes of car in their experi- 
mental departments. 

All this matters not a jot to the 
purchaser, who merely asks for the best 
material and design that he can get for 
his money, together with the assurance 
that, in the matter of spare parts, he 
will experience a minimum of difficulty 
and expense. 

I have never examined a car of this 
type with so few parts and so many good 
reasons for them as are to be seen on 
the 30 h.p. Sheffield. 

“Many designers,’ said the works 
manager, “‘ lose sight of the fact that the 
shortest way between two points is a 
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straight line. There are no unnecessary 
joints in the framework of a bird, and 
vet such a structure is about the strongest 
known consistent with its weight and 
the work which it is called upon to 
perform. In other words, there is a 
reason, and a good one, for every strut 
and joint. Those are the lines on which 
the Sheffield has been designed. There 
has never yet been built a car that did 
not, at some time or other, have to be 
dissembled for examination or repair 
under ordinary circumstances. Granted 
this fact, surely the designer should 
make the process of dismantling as easy 
as possible. What is the use of giving 
one part a clearance of ,';th inch if it is 
possible to allow 3th inch? You must 
remember that every car we sell may be 
driven by a fool driver. There is no 
guarding against him, and so we do all 
in our. power to make it as difficult as 
possible for him to do the chassis serious 
injury. The back-axle, back wheels, 
propellor shaft and gearbox can be dis- 
mounted inside twenty minutes.” 


REDUCE COST BY SPENDING MONEY. 


There is no better engineering job 
being turned out anywhere than this 
30 h.p. Sheffield-Simplex car. If it were 
made in an average factory its cost 


would be twice as much as it is. But all 
the tools at the Tinsley works are of the 
most modern type, and they turn out a 
Maximum output at a minimum cost. 
The amount of chrome nickel steel that 
is used in the chassis is very large. 


“Costs all the money in the world,” 
said the manager, sadly. And then his 
face brightened up a little and he held 
up a gear wheel taken from a box that 
happened to be lying on a bench. “ But 
look at that after 25,000 miles. Hardly 
a scratch on it.” 

Certainly a micrometer would have 
been necessary to measure any wear that 
had taken place, for none was per- 
ceptible to the eye. 

Possibly this description may read a 
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little jerkily. I am endeavouring, how- 
ever, to record the impressions exactly 
as they were received. I have no 
desire to give a detailed chassis des- 
cription. 

Practically speaking, the company has 
been specialising in the construction of 
six-cylinder cars ever since its inception 
eight years ago. Nearly three years since 
the present model was designed. A 
clean sweep was made. New shops were 
erected, new machinery was installed. 
How many firms, alas, are convinced of 
the value of some particular design 
because it happens to fit in so well with 
expensive machinery installed many 
years ago! Any radical change would 
involve enormous expenditure on new 
plant. Aye, there’s the rub in many 
cases. 

So, having got the design, and the 
experience, and the plant, it remained to 
set out the works in order to produce the 
chassis in the most economical manner. 
First, the drawing office. Well, there is 
only one place for that, and that is 
behind the general offices and in front 
of the workshops. By this arrangement 
the blue prints pass straight into the 
shops ; then the rough stores ; next the 
machine shops; afterwards the view 
room, finished stores, and jig and gauge 
departments. 


Passing across to the other side of the 
works comes the erecting department, 
with its engine benches, gear benches, 
and so on—all the component parts 
being assembled in and on their own 
particular bays and benches, under the 
superintendence of a man who is an 
expert at his job, before they are turned 
over to the chassis assemblers. 

In this way every part passes through 
the works in its logical order. Should 
anything go wrong with a part, be it 
“man scrap” or “ maker’s scrap,” it is 
rejected at once. On the other hand 
perfect parts are passed on from one 
department to the next without any 
loss of time. 
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Sporting Chronicle 


UP-TO-DAT 


PUBLISHED 


EVERY SATURDAY 


during FLAT RACING SEASON. 


No matter how well-informed you may be on Racing matters, 
you should seek the help of ‘* Racing-Up-To-Date,” the 
reliable record of Flat Racing, etc., in Great Britain, Ireland, 
and France. It is carefully indexed with complete racing 
returns and pedigrees from March 15, 1914, to date of issue, 
together with Full Programmes (alphabetically indexed, enabling 
the reader to find any horse he requires immediately), Lists of 
Unlucky Horses, Horses Sold, Results of Trials, High-priced 
Selling Plate Winners, Entries for Important Handicaps, etc., 


and a host of other information invaluable to the Racing man. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


On Sale Everywhere. Post Free 73d. 
FROM 


“SPORTING CHRONICLE,” 
46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C., or Withy Grove, Manchester. 
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THE NEW 


The car presents the most highly-finished appearance 
of any similar-priced machine within the writer's 
knowledge. The cleverly-designed body is_ the 
object of universal admiration. [| do not remember 
a car which gave me _ greater pleasure to drive, 
and she is nearly as fool proof as any piece of 


mechanism can be made. “Daily ‘Dispatch. 


16 h. p Drive, Chassis, with 
¢ Dunlop tyres and spare wheel, including C.A. v 
Lighting Set, £295 
5 tyres, ho screen ighting Set, tools, pu k, 
pump, jack, 
Chassis with detachable steel wheels 820 x 
20- 30 h. p. 120, Dunlop plain tyres ‘ £425 
With standard body to ‘seat five, hood, screen, Tighting set, 
horn, pump, jack, and tool outfit . “+ £500 


A. DARRACQ & Co. (1905), Lt 
West End Showrooms : : 150, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal Messrs, H. B. Cook, Ltd., 12, Re 
gent Street, LONDON, S.W. Heath’s Garage, BIRMINGHAM. 
Contracting — gd Ferguson, Ltd. , May Street, BELFAS a. F, Mitchell, Derby Road, NOTTINGHAM, 
Agents seesemg é Carlisle & Co., Ltd., 188, Deansgate, MANCHESTER Eric S, Myers, BRADFORD 
. essrs, George & Jobling, South St. , NEWCASTLE- ON-TYNE, Messrs. Rippon Brothers, HUDDERSFIELD. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


FEATURES OF THE SHEFFIELD-SIMPLEX SIX-CYLINDER CHASSIS. 


1. ACCESSIBLE BRAKE ADJUSTMENT 
3. THE FLOATING GEAR-BOX 
5. BRAKE CONNECTIONS REQUIRE NO LUBRICANT 


2. NO UNNECESSARY COMPLICATION IN DESIGN 
4, FAN ADJUSTMENT IS SIMPLE 
6. 


THE ONLY TUBULAR CROSS-MEMBER ON 
THE CHASSIS CARRIES ALL CLUTCH AND 
BRAKE STRIKING GEAR 
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BEARING IS 


MACHINED WITHOUT 


CHANGE OF SETTING 


PAIR OF BRASSES 
BEFORE MACHINING. 


AFTER MACHINING. 
ARE TESTED TO A 
LIMIT OF 
BY MICROMETER. 


MACHINING A PAIR OF BRASSES IN TEN MINUTES. 


AN ENGINEERING JOB. 


Nothing is allowed on this car unless 
it is a “job.” Loose pins are all right 


in their way, but a dowel solid machined 
on the bolt is the best practice. And the 
great feature is that it really does not 


cost more at the Tinsley works because 
of the plant used and the organisation. 
For car builders are not philanthropists, 
and whatever is spent in the construction 
the buyer of the car has to pay for. 
There is little reason in carrying round 
unnecessary weight, for that means 
increased expenditure in running costs. 
If a Sheffield-Simplex be examined it will 
be found that the metal is there in bulk 
where it is required. Again, if no useful 
purpose is served the surplus metal is 
removed. Take the gudgeon pins, and 
notice how the bore is tapered off to a 
knife edge. Examine the pistons and 
notice how all the unrequired weight has 
been taken away. 

A great improvement, so far as 
strength and lightness are concerned, 
has been effected by the use of the drop 
forgings and stampings which have taken 
the place of castings. All the gun-metal 
and bronze parts throughout the chassis 
consist of stampings, this work being 
accomplished by a comparatively new 
process. 


IMPROVED WORKSHOP METHODS. 


As an illustration of the value of this 
method take the case of the lined gun- 
metal bearing which is used on almost 
every modern car engine. The old 
method of manufacturing was as follows : 
the original casting would be from a 
wood or metal pattern, and, after 
pickling, the casting would be about 
4th inch large over all. Sometimes it 
would be cast in one piece ; occasionally 
in halves. In the former case, after being 
machined to something like size, the 
work would be split into halves, the faces 
of these would be squared up, a liner 
inserted, and the whole sweated together. 
It would then be set up for machining 
in a lathe. A scribing block would be 
pressed into use to ensure its squareness. 
It would be bored, radiused, and faced 
on one side. Then it would be reversed 
in the chuck, lined up again with the 
scribing block, and finished over all, 
the whole operation being subject to 
human inaccuracy. <A very ordinary 
time for this operation would be from 
twenty to thirty minutes, and a 
skilled turner would do the work. 

The stampings used by the Sheffield 
people are within ,';nd inch of finished 
size. One cut is all that is required. The 
faces of the two halves are square to begin 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


with, and the white metal has been run 
in, and is held by undercut grooves. A 
jig holds the pieces together in the 
chuck and, at one setting, the work is 
faced, turned on the outside, radiused, 
bored, faced on the back, and also turned 
on the back collar. The chuck is then 
reversed, and a finishing cut taken over 
the outside of the work. The inaccuracy 
of the human element is dispensed with, 
for the setting is done by the jig. Skilled 
labour at a big price is not required, and 
the time for the whole operation is ten 
minutes. An illustration of this interest- 
ing process is given on page 318. Im- 
provements such as this are many 


throughout the whole of the works. 


REASONS FOR EVERYTHING. 


As I have said, there is a good reason 
for everything on the car. 


Take the 
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brakes. ‘‘ Why do you put the brakes 
side by side on the rear hubs ? ’’ I asked. 
“Tf one goes is not the other liable to go 
as well?” 

“No,” was the answer. “ They are 
quite independent of each other. We 
used to put them one inside the other, 
one acting on a big drum and the other 
on a smaller drum inside it. The practice 
is fairly common, but it is quite illogical. 
One brake is either too big or the other 
is too small, for they both have to stop 
the same car. Of course, the same 
braking results can be obtained up to a 
point on the smaller drum by applying 
greater pressures. This means greater 
wear and also greater bursting and 
straining efforts. The practice of making 
the brakes of equal size enables us to 
make them interchangeable, and also 
allows of a greater cooling surface being 


ILLUSTRATES SOME OF THE DETAIL WHICH HAS RECEIVED EXTRAORDINARY CARE AND ATTENTION 


. STEEL BAR FOR GUDGEON PIN. 
. ROUGH MACHINED AND BORED 

>, FINISHED PIN WITH NO SURPLUS WEIGHT 
. BAD CONSTRUCTION 


« CARELESS FILLETING LEAVES A GROOVE 

. FILLET IS PROPERLY MADE 

. MACHINED BAR CONTAINS VERY SLIGHT GROOVE 

» BAR IS GROUND TO REMOVE AND DETECT FLAWS 
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given. How any designer expects a 
brake to cool down when it is completely 
enclosed in another drum—which is 
itself quite possibly hot—is something 
of a mystery.” 

When you think it out that is a good 
answer. 

Now, like a chain, the strength of any 
component part of a car is equal to the 
strength of its weakest part. If a shaft 
be subjected to a strain sufficient to 
break it, the fracture will take place at 
the weakest part of the shaft. Similarly, 
a bolt almost invariably snaps just where 
the thread finishes on the shank or 
underneath the head. This is well- 
known to engineers, and they take pre- 
cautions to avoid breakages by leaving 
what is known as a fillet—or rounded 
surface — wherever possible the 
junctions of machined parts. The 


Sheffield idea is carried further than this, 
however. 
“Tf a thing doesn’t know where to 


start breaking it never will.”’ 

The phrase sounds like Euclid, and is 
just as sound, in point of fact. Take 
the case of a turned shaft. Gauged with 
the micrometer it may appear to be to 
size all over to ,,'5,th inch. In one place, 
however, the cutting tool may have dug 
in very slightly—possibly due to a 
variation in the speed of the overhead 
motor for the lathe. The groove obtained 
in this way may not be more than ,',th 
inch wide, and maybe, less in depth. 
To the eye it would, on a big shaft, be 
almost imperceptible. Nevertheless, if 
the shaft were subjected to a breaking 
strain, the break would start at that 
groove. In order to avoid the chance 
of this happening, practically every shaft 
throughout the whole of the chassis is 
ground after machining; a_ typical 
illustration is the steering column. 


THE VALUE OF DETAIL. 


In places this detail work almost 
amounts to genius. The valve tappets 
get a straight lift without side-play. A 
small thing, of course, but one of the 
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many small things that have lifted. the 
chassis clean out of the ordinary run and 
have put it on a pinnacle by itself. 

There is not a single place on the 
chassis where one steel working part 
faces another steel part. In every case 
steel works to gun-metal or phosphor 
bronze, and, further, each part is 
hardened and ground if it be at all 
possible. 

I noticed a squad of men _ busily 
engaged in filing out and _ chipping 
exhaust manifolds. 

“Why not burnish them ?”’ I asked, 
with an attempt at humour. 

The manager held up a finished part. 
“See that?” he said. ‘‘ Not far off 
being burnished, is it ? ”’ 

And it wasn’t. 

“The whole secret lies in making the 
gases comfortable,’ he continued. “ If 
you have a gas flowing at 100 feet per 
minute, what is the use of placing 
obstructions in its way? Corners, 
projections, rough surfaces, small holes 
—all help to decrease the power. There- 
fore we give the gases a clean sweep. A 
plain fettled casting does duty on most 
cars, but that is not good enough for us.”’ 

And so all through the chassis. Infinite 
attention to small detail, welded on to a 
design that is almost inspired. The 
massive strength of the main members 
attracts the attention at once, and yet 
there is not an ounce of superfluous metal. 
The little welding operation that takes 
place on the front dumb-irons is a joy 
to the engineer. The lattice strengthen- 
ing piece that stays the main members 
is an object lesson in the art of combining 
strength with lightness. 

There are sixty-four plates in the 
multiple-disc clutch. In the average 
clutch these plates are used as received 
from the maker. But a magnetic chuck 
is called into use at Tinsley, and each 
plate is ground dead flat on each side, 
and after that sandblasted. That is why 
the clutch can be held with one finger, 
and yet will take a load of goodness 
knows how many tons. 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


A RUN ON Mr. Percy Richardson, who 
THE CAR presides over the destinies 

of the company at _ the 
London showrooms in Conduit Street, 
placed a car at my disposal for a week- 
end, on my return from Yorkshire. The 
weather was wretched, and a long run 
was not likely to bring much comfort to 
the passengers. The first thing that I 
did was to start her in top gear. Of 
course, it was a stupid thing to do. There 
is no necessity to do things like that— 
a gearbox is not meant to be purely 
ornamental—but I had heard that she 
did the work easily, and so tried it. 
Then she had a thirty mile run through 
the London traffic. A gear change was 
not necessary. 

The next thing was to take her over 
four miles of farm track where she sank 
almost axle deep in mud. Next she 
crossed a ditch two feet deep and six 
feet across. And so to the gate of the 
garden. This was where the fun 
commenced. My garage was not intended 
to house 30 h.p. six-cylinder cars, and it 
became almost necessary to use a Six- 
inch rule to manceuvre her in. She just 
cleared the gate, and then ran to the 
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top of the garden, where the off-side 
wheel went up a bank and was held 
nearly two feet higher than the near 
side wheel. The back wheels were almost 
a foot lower still. I expected something 
to bind, but nothing happened. 
Then she was slewed over backwards, 
almost in her own length, and run into 
the garage. The firm is in my debt to 
the extent of two red currant canes— 
almost bearing—and a badly-damaged 
potato patch. 


THE TOO-SILENT ENGINE. 

By the way, I have one fault to find 
with the equipment. With the exception 
of the oil indicator there is nothing to 
inform the driver as to when the engine 
is stopped. Noise is no guide, for the 
engine cannot be heard. Of course, the 


’ self-starter turns her over again, should 


she be accidentally stopped, but it is 
disconcerting to let the clutch in and for 
nothing to happen. When this occurred 
to me, I made sure that something 
serious had taken place, and had quite 
an uncomfortable few seconds. A 
demonstrator to the company told methat 
he always set the engines to run more 


THE D.F.P. CAR ENTERED FOR THE T.T, RACE IN THE ISLE OF MAN IS PRACTICALLY 
A STANDARD MACHINE 
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WITTE HANCOC 


” THE VAUXHALL CARS SHOULD PROVE FORMIDABLE 


IN THE ISLE OF MAN 


quickly than is necessary when he was 
driving in order to prevent this happening. 
On the following day I took the car 
over a series of narrow country lanes, 
where hair-pin bends are numerous. The 
ease with which such a long-wheel base 
car can be handled is delightful. 
Comparisons are, of course, odious. In 
this case it is impossible to make a fair 
comparison, for the car stands alone. 
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In her class, and for the purpose for 
which she is designed, she is supreme. 
She is a sound engineering job through 
and through, and marks an epoch in the 
evolution of the motor-car. The car is 
expensive, but if she cost much more 
it would be impossible to obtain a 
better product, and if made at any other 
works would undoubtedly cost more 
than she does. 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ’’) 


THE ALL-CONQUERING CAPE. 
THERE isno doubt about it, The Cape, 
writ large and with capital letters, is 
the clothes celebrity and success of the 
season, and wherever smart women are 
gathered together during the next few 
months, there will it be increasingly in 
frequent, and always 
picturesque, evidence. 

For race-meetings in 
particular perhaps it 
will be the most 
favoured form of wrap, 
inasmuch as it can 
adapt itself to almost 
every variety of 
weather—and surprise 
samples from two or 
three different seasons 
are often sprung upon 
us in the one day— 
be comfortably pro- 
tective if necessary, or 
merely provide a most 
effective background, 
against which every 
dainty detail of the 
dress is shown up to 
double advantage. 

In fact there are 
endless possibilities in 
the way of different 
arrangements as well 
as styles, and a con- 
sequent and special chance for the 
exercise of personal taste and originality. 

So that even if, or rather when, the 
wear of the cape becomes universal, the 
woman with an instinct for putting on 
her clothes aright will be able to make 
her particular wrap quite distinctive. 

After Derby Day indeed it will be 
impossible to ignore or under-estimate 
the influence, and the importance of 
the cape, which will then receive its first 
great public recognition—in England, 
that is; Paris, of course, having already 


THE HEIGHT OF FASHION IN HATS 


awarded the Order of Smartness, which 
assures its proud position in the world 
of dress and fashion. 

For that it will be represented in its 
hundreds, and therefore will be notice- 
able in even that vast crowd, is 
sufficiently obvious beforehand from the 
extent of the orders 
which have been given 
to the leading firms 
for ‘‘ cape-costumes,” 
whose fabrics include 
the dark blue coating 
serge which, year in 
and year out, is suit- 
able and smart on all 
occasions ; the taffetas, 
plain, shot, or moire 
patterned, which is the 
special fabric favourite 
of the moment—and 
the next two or three 
months; and again, 
the face cloth and the 
soft satin whose 
difference of texture 
typifies a style [of 
either military sim- 
plicity or _ entirely 
feminine picturesque- 
ness. 

When blue serge is 
chosen it will fre- 
quently be lined with 
black satin, and be provided with finish- 
ing touches, and fastenings of the black 
silk braid, which, as a matter of fact— 
and fashion—is to be found on the 
majority of the new models, its use on 
satin and crépe-de-Chine and even ninon: 
being one of the sartorial surprises and 
successes of the season. 

You will even find a shawl-shaped 
collar of wide and silky black military 
braid in somewhat startling evidence 
on a pure white crépe-de-Chine blouse, 
some vividly coloured amulet - like: 
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ornament fastening low down in front, 
and the resulting effect being undeniably 
attractive at first sight. 

But when you come to consider it 
from the practical point of view you will 
if you are wise remember that a 
mass of unrelieved and severe black 
coming so close against the skin demands 
a neck of exquisitely white and unlined 
softness, and that, therefore, seventeen 
to twenty-one is the age limit of the 
would-be wearer of this particular and 
piquant, rather than pretty, thing. And 
if you should be tempted to disregard 
this and to seek to simulate, by the 
aid of powder, the milk-white tints of 
youth, let me point out to you that its 
traces will be so immediately and 
disfiguringly obvious on the black of 
the collar that you will perforce and 
promptly have to remove it and substi- 
tute something less marked (in every 
sense of the word) in the _ white 
Organdi muslin of which, _ literally, 
hundreds of miles are being used this 
season to give the most fashionable 
and withal becoming neckwear finish to 
blouses and bodices of all kinds. 

And dpropos of collars in connection 
with capes, it will sometimes happen, 
that to avoid any confusion, or crushing, 
the cape will be deprived of any such 
fashionably upstanding addition and will 
share with the gown the completion of 
a conveniently adaptable collar of white 
muslin, edged with two narrow bandings 
of black, this being an addition, and an 
alternative to the unrelieved expanse of 
spotless white, just introduced on some 
of the aforementioned blue serge and 
black braid costumes. 

When however the cape itself is made 
with a Napoleon collar, this will provide 
the means for an introduction of some 
striking contrast of stripes or, possibly, 
of white satin with triple bandings in 
black and pale and deep blue, still 
another favoured and effective scheme 
being the facing of a black satin cape 
with the white or the delicate flesh-pink 
which will probably then be repeated in 
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the hat, the most delicately tinted and 
textured millinereal creations, being 
already prepared in readiness for the 
first days of Summer and_ sunshine. 
But this is another story which must be 
told in its turn, and after you have been 
introduced, in due course, to - still 
another and most attractive version of 
the cape-costume, as specially designed 
for Derby Day, and also indeed, most 
suitable for any other big race-meeting. 
The cape, as you will see from the 
sketch, is of the long and full variety, 
which can either be wrapped right round 
the figure and the frock, or left open 
to hang in the most grace-giving 
folds and reveal a lining in some 
contrasting colour; a magpic” 
scheme of black and white being always 
effective and more especially when set 
off as in this case with cordings 
and tassels of dull gold. 

Another rather more unusual and 
most effiective plan is the bringing 
together of navy blue and lime green, 
this latter and delicately lovely colour 
being also chosen for the making of 
the gown whose tunic you will note 
rivals the cape in length and _ grace, 
the necessary fulness being ensured by 
many rows of gauging which mould 
the figure about the waist after the 
manner of the old-fashioned jersey, which 
is the inspiration of so many of the 
newest and smartest models. 

Sometimes the slightly shirred silk of 
the corsage will be fastened with a 
central row of closely clustered buttons, 
till a silken sash is swathed about the 
hips and above a very long tunic, opening 
in front like a coat; or else the fulness 
which when released takes such pretty 
curves above the bust is at first held in 
down the front by a series of little flatly 
looped velvet bows. 

But see to it if you would be fascina- 
ting instead of freakish that only such a 
waistless corsage 7s allied to one of these 
long and grace-giving tunics, and not 
to the bunched-up skirt draperies and 
huge bows set low down at the back 
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which were further distinctive features 
of the 1880 modes, and are now dis- 
figuring additions to their 1914 
successors. Further reason for such a 
preference is afforded by the certainty— 
and it 7s a certainty among those who 
are in the confidence 
of the makers of 
modes—that it is this 
same and smart long 
tunic which is des- 
tined to survive any 
number of other 
styles somewhat more 
prominent at the 
moment. 

Next as regards the 
promised news about 
hats, vou must know 
that fragility is the 
effect aimed at by 
any number of the 
new models, though, 
actually sometimes, 
and when horse-hair 
lace is used for their 
fashioning, they are 
quite exceptionally 
strong. But often 
too, it is true, they 
are just a mere foam 
of tulle—black, white 
or delicate pink— 
the next stage in com- 
parative solidity be- 
ing represented by 
. those hats (and they 
are many) which are 
made in areophane 
and crépe, either pure 
white or pink’ with 
trimmings of flowers 
or feathers, or both 
combined to match. 
White violets, Bank- 
sia roses, sweet peas, marguerites, 
pink roses, and may are _ the 
exquisitely fresh and _ natural-looking 
blossoms which are most frequently 
chosen for the adornment of these airy 
fairy creations ; but if you want flowers 
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of obvious and most decorative arti- 
ficialty, you can have a great rose of 
carved mother-of-pearl, 

But in spite of this vogue of white and 
pink you must not on any account 
imagine that the black hat is out of 
favour with Fashion, 
as to do so would be 
to miss the chance of 
securing this always 
smart form of head- 
gear in some of the 
most absolutely fas- 
cinating aspects in 
which it has ever 
been available. 

For let the picture 
show you what the 
black hat can be as 
made with a narrow 
brim of black Lisére 
straw withan under- 
lining of the palest pink 
moiré to exercise a 
most kindly influence 
on the complexion, 
further contrasts of 
fabric being provided 
by a broad encircling 
band and flat bow of 
black motré ribbon, 
and a_ transparent 
rounded crown of the 
lace which then forms 
an upstanding frill 
across the back and 
makes the title of 
“the height of 
fashion ’’ literally, as 
well as  metaphori- 
cally, | appropriate. 
The whole effect is so 
notably smart as 
well as new that 
it would only be 
cruelly tantalising to make you admire 
and desire the hat without also telling 
you where it was obtainable—and at 
what price. 

Wherefore let me at once ease your 
mind by telling you that, though the 
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model was originally created in Paris, 
its faithful duplicate conveniently awaits 
you in London at Harvey Nichols’, in 
Knightsbridge where it may be ac- 
quired for the quite reasonable sum of 
£3 19s. 6d. You may also meet at this 
particular and popular place any 
number of those aforementioned and 
attractive white and pink models, and 
because of their moderate prices, will be 
able, in spite of their fragility, to con- 
sider them as a pleasant possibility, 
instead of an out-of-reach extravagance. 


A PUBLIC AND A PERSONAL Boon. 


But as whatever new hat you may 
choose will, inevitably, be small in size, 
it behoves you to secure some hatpins 
of a suitable length—or rather, perhaps, 
I should say, a special shortness, it being 
advisable in your own interests, as well 
as the public safety, that no projecting 
pin-points should be in evidence. 


For these, remember, are distinctly 
disfiguring to the hat, as well as 
dangerous to your near neighbours, 
whether in a great crowd at the races, 
or in a solitude a deux in a taxi ! 


So, surely, you will think it well worth 
while to spend, say a guinea, on four 
hatpins which will be a _ permanent 
decoration as well as a safeguard, there 
being provided for their sheltering when 
not in use, and actually included in 
that modest price, a prettily coloured 
and satin-lined leather case, the name 
of J. C. Vickery being inscribed thereon, 
to make you still more proud of your new 
possessions. At this particular price, 
by the way, they will be in rose or rock 
crystal or amethyst, but they are also 
made in cut crystal or amethyst and may 
be still further beautified by a setting of 
sapphires. Only then of course you must 
be prepared to pay a little more. A 
very good plan, however, will be to make 
sure of the guinea set for immediate use, 
and then to trust to a convenient birth- 
day for another and bejewelled quartette, 
it being always permissible in such cases 
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THE CONVENIENT SHAPING OF THE 
PICCOLO ’’’ SUNSHADE 


(at J. C. Vickery’s) 
I think to “jog Fate’s elbow” by 
dropping a timely hint as to the form 
which the present should take. 

Another purchase to be made at 
179—183, Regent Street, and to be 
commended as both of personal and 
public benefit, is the “Piccolo” sunshade, 
which has indeed been the success of 
several seasons and is now numbered 
among the necessities of the fashionable 
and feminine motorist’s outfit. 

But useful as it admittedly is in a 
car, it is of even greater comfort in a 
crowd, where the upholding of an 
ordinary sunshade can be and generally 
is a public nuisance, and even danger. 
The “ Piccolo,” on the contrary, is 
almost as unobtrusive in use as when 
closed, and its convenience, too, is some- 
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thing wonderful seeing that it can be 
minstantly adjusted to any desired and 
different angle and so provide a real 
protection against either sun, wind, or 
dust. Itisso light again that when shut 
up in its telescopic handle it will never 
be noticed, though, at the same time, 
it can never be forgotten as it is pro- 
vided with a silken cord which slips over 
the wrist and leaves the hand free. 

Small wonder is it that the “ Piccolo ’ 
sells in its hundreds each Summer for 
river and race-meeting, as well as motor 
use, there being obvious advantages in 
it also as a protection against wind on a 
sea-side promenade, when and where an 
ordinary sized or shaped sunshade could 
not be upheld. The price is a guinea, 
though you can spend as much as two 
if you desire a special quality silk or a 
more fanciful handle. 

So who would not be up-to-date and 
comfortable withal ! 

By the way the “ Piccolo ” has a tiny 
companion, an eye-shade made on the 
same principle, but in miniature, 
so that it can be easily carried in an 
ordinary hand-bag for use when, as 
at the races, you want to protect the 
eyes from a glare, but not to obstruct 
your own or anyone else’s view in the 
least. 

Indeed the “eye-shade”’ is a_per- 
manent addition to some of Vickery’s 
latest hand-bags of soft seal morocco, 
velvet, or moire, the other fitments 
including a purse and the inevitable 
and invaluable “vanity case,’’ the 
whole thing complete, being obtainable 
for 23} guineas or {2 15s. 6d. _ 

But when one starts on the subject 
of hand-bags, as made by Vickery in 
plain and flowered taffetas, moive, and 
other fashionable dress fabrics, in 
addition to the ordinary range of leathers 
one wants a veritable volume for the 
chronicling they deserve, and so as such 
a volume is available in the form of a 
wonderful catalogue I must needs refer 
you to that for all the further infor- 
mation you must surely desire. 
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TAILOR-MADE PERFECTION FOR SPORTS- 
WOMEN OF ALL AGEs. 

I have special and _ good 
news for all those sportswomen who 
have growing girls to dress, and who if, 
as is most probable, they are themselves 
already well-pleased wearers of some of 
Kenneth Durward’s perfect sporting and 
country suits and coats, will naturally 
be only too glad of the chance of securing 
equal perfection for their daughters. 
In fact this very natural desire has been 
responsible in the past for so many 
orders being given at Ulster House. 
Conduit Street, for tailor-mades for the 
daughters, as well as the mothers. that 
Kenneth Durward has now decided 
to open a 
special juvenile 
department, 
where costumes 
and coats 
will be made 
to order for 
girls of from 
ten to eighteen 
years of age, ' 
at prices which 
are ordinarily 
charged _ for 
ready - made 
attire. 

So what is 
sometimes 
looked upon as 
a luxury in the 
case of the 
younger folks 
at any rate. be- 
comes a posi- 
tive economy 
even as re- 
gards the orig- 
inal expendi- 
ture, and I 
need hardly 
point out that 
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THE ‘‘ GLENSIDE ’”’ SPORTS 
lengthy and 
satisfactory (at Kenneth Durward’s) 


wear will be further advantage. 
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It will be a most pleasant surprise to 
find what smart little suits can be 
obtained for even so moderate a price as 
4 guineas—a suit in say saxe blue home- 
spun, with white facings—quite smart 
enough for wear in town, while the older 
girls’ interest and enthusiasm in the great 
game of golf will assuredly not be 
lessened by the smart cut and the 
glorious colouring of the sports coats 
with which Kenneth Durward is ready 
to provide them at a price which will 
help them to make the most of a newly 
acquired dress-allowance. 

Apropos of these colours, whether 
or not you have daughters to dress 
yon will assuredly appreciate them on 
your own account, for they are some- 
thing quite unique, any number of 
brilliantly beautiful shades being 
specially dyed for, and reserved for, 
Kenneth Durward, who also has a 
monopoly of a whole range of splendid 
fabrics. 


Checked patterns, too, are at their 


most attractive when, for example, 
white, orange, and brown are brought 
together; other notably successful 
colour schemes being white, grey and 
rose ; three shades of yellow intermixed 
and softened with white; and again— 
deliciously fresh and cool-looking this 
is for a Summer day—white, grev and 
leaf green. Any of these beautifully 
coloured homespuns, fleeces, &c., could 
be chosen for the making of that 
“ Glenside ’’ sports coat of the picture 
which is one of the most popular of the 
new season’s short shapes, which, as 
combining special convenience with much 
smartness, really make ideal wraps for 
all sporting purposes, and look well 
with almost any type of plain tailor-made 
skirt, more especially if this also be a 
Kenneth Durward creation and success. 
Indeed I would point out to you the 
undesirability of contrasting anything 
less perfect with something of this famous 
tailor’s making—not indeed that you are 
likely to do so, as his coat will render you 
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so critical that you will not be content 
unless you provide it with a really 
worthy companion. 

By the way, again, if you want a com- 
plete contrast in a new sporting costume 
to those coats of many and _ brilliant 
colours, you will find it in some new 
“ game-cock ’’ tweeds which are of a 
most subtle and restful softness of tone, 
some blending deep shades of green and 
brown with a hint of warmer golden 
brown and just a stray touch or two of 
scarlet, while another is a symphony in 
faint old rose, soft leaf green and 
bulrush brown, with an_ occasional 
threading of saxe blue ; an interweaving 
of greys and greens with old rose, and 
again of brown and crocus yellows and 
forget-me-not blues, being also a sheer 
delight to look at—and much more so 
to wear. 

As to the manner of the making-up, 
you will find many suggestions in 
Kenneth Durward’s new catalogue, 
which is indeed a complete guide to 
the latest correct fashions for sports- 
women and sportsmen, too; so that 
the benefits of this little book can be 
shared by the whole household. 

Write for a copy at once—mentioning 
that you are a reader of the Badminton 
Magazine—to Ulster House, Conduit 
Street, if one has not come your way 
already, and I will promise that you 
will be interested in its every page but 
particularly, perhaps, in the one which 
introduces you to the ‘“ Rainaway ”’ all- 
wool and waterproof coat, which is really 
a necessity—and at 3 guineas a pleasant 
possibility, too—for every woman, and 
which because of the all-wool qualities 
which make it so doubly comfortable 
in wet weather, can be just as well 
worn in bright weather, for motoring, 
travelling, and so forth. 

And finally, remember the new 
juvenile department, because it is never 
too early to make a start in the right 
direction of dressing to perfection at 
Kenneth Durward’s. 
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The only satisfactory solution 
to the book-housing problem 
is to use the pre-eminently 
satisfactory bookcase, viz:-the 


‘OXFORTY’ 
Sectional Bookcase 


Only the finest materials and workmansh'p 
is used—No deal or cheap wood; no dis 
figuring metal bands, rollers, springs or 
felt strips are used in its manutactme. 
Every section is a solidly built and reliable 
piece of furniture, and further in appear- 
ance it adds to the dignity of any room. 
Finished in the best manner, it is as Suitable 
for the drawing-room as the library. 
Explanatory booklet sent free on request 
to the inventors and manufacturers— 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., 


1m rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY. AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


eo, better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2 Ha, — London. /f_your. 
treats it property, the Soap according to dir. 
ection the harness will a wall always look well,” The FIELD 


Bookcase Factory, Oxford. 
Estd. over 100 years. 


The Sectional Bookcase 
not givean “Office” 
appearance to the room. 


‘j)Let us Pay Part of 
your Tailor's Bills 


Wear doing this for other 
gentlemen by bu ing their 
discarded clothesfroim them. 
Having regular demand for 
all kinds of men's clothes 
we can pay the best prices 
forthem. Send your parcel 
carriage forward—we will 
make you an offer per return. 
All correspondence under 
— envelope. We have 
een patronised regularly ‘or 
many years past by hundreds 
of the best B milies. 
Reference: Lloyds Bank, Ltd, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
Telephone : Midlan 508. 
CHILD & CO., 
32, Hill Street, Birmingham. 
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The extra Le success he PLAYER 
nw] which is undoubtedly due to PIANOS 


their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd., 


Important to Dog Owners. 


If your dog suffers from Mange, Eczema. 
or Ringworm, try 7 


ANTACARUS,” 


The proved remedy. Cures the worst cases in 
a few days. In Tins 2s. 6d., post free. 


J. YOUNG & CO., 79, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., London, W. 


VERY SHAVE A 


Pp UT the CLEMAK side Safest. 

by side with the safety 
azor offered at a guinea. 
You will then see it is the 
qual of the other razor— 
hnd cost you 16/- less. 


Safe all others. 


LEMAK 


SAFE SHAVE! 


NOTE how carefully the 

CLEMAK is made—the 
perfection of every detail— 
the beautiful finish. Look 
at the blade—feel its keen 
cutting edge—no other blade 
could shave your beard more 


Then why pay a guinea ? 


Shaves Easiest. No dull blades. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 
Blades 


New Model Set with Twelve 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades .. 10/6 


OF ALL STORES, 
CUTLERS, ETC.; 


“ Made as well and shaves as well as any 


Quinea Razor.” 


CLEMAK RAZOR 


or post-free from 


CO., 17, Billiter St., London 


easily than that. 
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Fixtures 


1 WED—AGRICULTURAL SHOwsS : Royal Agricultural 
Society (Shrewsbury) ; Stretford. CRICKET: North- 
amptonshire v. Surrey (Northampton). HORSE 
SHow: Limerick. HORTICULTURE: R.H.S. Show 
(Holland Park). Racing: Newmarket; Carlisle ; 
Bellewstown. RoOwiInG: Henley Regatta 


2 THURS—ARGICULTURAL SHOW: $RI. Agricultural 
Society (Shrewsbury). CRICKET: Yorkshire v. 
Hampshire (Hull); M.C.C. v. Cambridge University 
(Lord’s) ; Essex v. Kent (Leyton) ; Worcestershire v. 


Middlesex (Dudley) ; Warwickshire v. Sussex 
(Nuneaton). HORTICULTURE: R.H.S.Show (Holland 
Park) closes. RAcING: Newmarket, Princess of 


Wales Stakes ; Worcester; Bellewstown. ROWING: 
Henley; Wexford Regattas. YACHTING: Royal 
Southern Y.C. 


3 FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Royal Agricultural 
Society (Shrewsbury). ATHLETICS: Amateur Athletic 
Championships (Stamford Bridge). RACING 
Newmarket; Worcester. ROWING: Henley; Dublin 
Metropolitan, Regattas. YACHTING: Royal 
Southern Y.C 


4 SAT—AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: 
Society (Shrewsbury) closes; Hurst Cross; Lad- 
bank ; Dunfermline. ATHLETICS: Amateur Athletic 
Championships (Stamford Bridge) ; Edinburgh 
Territorial Force National Championships; Edin- 
burgh Northern Harriers. CRICKET: Lancashire v. 
Surrey (Manchester); Notts v. Derbyshire (Trent 
Bridge). PoLto: Inter-Regimental Tournament 
Final (Hurlingham); Public Schools Cup Final 
(Roehampton). Racine: Alexandra Park, London 
Cup; Phoenix Park. RowineG: Henley; Burton: 
Dublin Metropolitan Regattas. YACHTING: Royal 
Southampton Y.C. 


6 MON—CRICKET: [Oxford v. Cambridge (Lord’s) ; 


Yorkshire v. Kent (Sheffield) ; Sussex v. Somerset 
(Brighton) ; Warwickshire v. Hants (Birmingham) ; 


Royal Agricultural 


Worcestershire v.Gloucestershire (Worcester). POLo: 
Ladies’ Nomination Tournament (Roehampton). 
_ Racine: Nottingham. Yacutine: Castle Y.C. 


7 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: Peterborough ; 
Cork. RacinG: Nottingham ; Bibury Club; Tuam. 
RoOwING: Coleraine Regatta. YACHTING: Royal 
London Y.C. 


8 SHOWS :. 


Cork ; Maidstone ; 
Peterborough ; Colwyn ; 


South Moulton ; 


Alderney. CRICKET: Lancashire v. Leicestershire 
Liverpool). KENNEL: Foxhound Show, Peter- 
{borough. RACING: Bibury Club; Pontefract; 


Dunmore. ROWING: Coleraine ; New Ross Regattas 
YACHTING : Royal Canoe Club (Ryde). 


9 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: Peterborough; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. CRICKET : Gentlemen v. Players 
(The Oval); Kent v. Somersetshire (Gravesend) ; 
Yorkshire v. Northamptonshire (Huddersfield) ; 
Sussex v. Warwickshire (Hastings) ; Gloucestershire 
v. Hampshire (Bristol). Racine: Bibury Club; 
Pontefract; Gort. YACHTING: Royal Victoria 


10 FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Newcastle-on-Tyne- 


CRICKET: Eton v. Harrow (Lord’s). Pony SHow: 
County Polo Association (Ranelagh Club). Racine: 
Lingfield Park; *Haydock Park; {Cork Park. 


YACHTING : PRoyal¥Albert Y.C. 


11 SAT—AGRICULTURALSHOWS: Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Galashiels. ATHLETICS: England, Ireland and 
Scotland (in Glasgow). CRICKET: Derbyshire v. 
Lancashire (Derby) ; Leicestershire v. Worcestershire 
(Coalville). PoLto: Coronation Cup (Ranelagh) ; 
County Cup Final. Racine: Lingfield Park; 
Haydock Park; Cork Park. YACHTING: Royal 
Portsmouth Corinthian Y.C.; Westcliffe Regatta ; 
Magazines S.C. Regatta (New Brighton) ; ; Societé des 
Régatés du Havre. 


13 MON—CRICKET: Gentleman v. Players (Lord’s) ; 


Sussex v. Gloucestershire (Hastings) : Kent v. Essed 
(Tunbridge Wells). PoLo: Subalterns’ Cux 
(Ranelagh) begins. 

.14 TUES—AGRICULTURAL SHOows: Ely; Hawick. 


RAcING : Newmarket ; Ballinrobe. 


SPORTS: AND PASTIMES. 


for July. 


15 WED—AGRICULTURAL SHOWS : 

Sittingbourne; Eastbourne. ANGLING: River 
Sligo closes for Salmon Fishing. ARCHERY: Grand 
Western Meeting (Paignton) begins. ATHLETICS: 
L.A.C. Meeting (Stamford Bridge). RACING: 
Newmarket ; Down Royal.} 


Hawick : Boston - 


16 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHows; Sittingbourne ; 

Hawick; Eastbourne; Boston; Ampthill. CRICKET: 
Middlesex v. Essex (Lord’s); Derbyshire v. York- 
shire (Chesterfield); Kent v Notts (Tunbridge 
Wells); Hampshire v. Worcestershire (Southampton); 
Leicestershire v. Sussex (Leicester) ; Northampton- 
shire v. W. pcwkies (Northampton). FIELD TRIALS: 
English Setter Club (Shap near Penrith). Racine: 
Newmarket ; Down Royal. 


17 FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: 
FIELD TRIALS: English Setter Club (Shap, near 
Penrith). RACING: Sandown Park, Eclipse Stakes. 


18 SAT—ATHLETICS: ‘Ayr United F. and A.C.; 
Essex C. and A.A. (Southend-on-Sea). CRICKET: 
Surrey v. Lancashire (The Oval). PoLo: Subalterns, 
Cup Final (Ranelagh). RAcING: Sandown Park. 


Hawick; Boston. 


YACHTING: Royal Mersey Y.C. Regatta (Rock 
Ferry). 

20 MON—CRICKET :) Yorkshire v. Notts (Leeds) ; 
Essex v. Somersetshire (Leyton); Hampshire v. 
Sussex (Southampton); Kent v. Gloucestershire 
(Maidstone); W: arwickshire  v. Northamptonshire 
(Birmingham). RACING: Leicester; Ayr. YACHTING: 


Royal Norfolk and Suffolk Y.C. Regatta (Wroxham). 


21 TUES—RACING Leicester; Ayr ; 
YACHTING : Hickling Regatta. 


22 WED—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Yorkshire Agricul- 
tural Society (Bradford) opens. FIELD TRIALS: 
International Gundog League (Douglas, Lanarkshire). 
RAacinG: Liverpool; Curragh. 

23 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: 
Agricultural Society (Bradford). CRICKET: Essex v. 
Sussex (Southend) ; Kent v. Middlesex (Maidstone) ; H 
Yorkshire v. Lancashire (Hull) ; Notts v. Gloucester- 
shire (Trent Bridge) ; Hants v. Surrey (Portsmouth) ; 
Worcestershire v. Somerset (Worcester) ; Leicester- 
shire v. Warwickshire (Hinckley). FIELD TRIALS: 
International Gundog League (Douglas, Lanarkshire). 
RACING: Liverpool; Curragh. 


24 FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Yorkshire Agricul- 
tural Society (Bradford). CRICKET: Northants v. 
Derbyshire (Northampton). RacinGc: Liverpool, 
Liverpool Cup; Hurst Park. 


25 SAT—POLO: Ranelagh; Roehampton; Hurling- 
ham. RacinG: Hurst Park. SwimMMInG: Long 
Distance Championship, Kew to Putney. YACHTING: 
Holy Lock S.C. Regatta. 


27 MON—CRICKET: Surrey v. Sussex (The Oval) ; 
Essex v. Leicestershire (Leyton); Yorkshire v. 
Somersetshire (Sheffield); Notts v. Kent (Trent 
Bridge) ; Lancashire v. Gloucestershire (Manchester). 
YACHTING : Société des Régatés du Havre. 


28 TUES—FIELD TRIALS: Scottish Field Trial 
Association (Dungavel, Lanarkshire). RACING : 
Goodwood, Stewards’ Cup; Roscommon. 


29 WED—ARCHERY : Grand National Meeting 
(Cambridge) begins. FIELD TRIALS: Scottish Field 
Trials Association (Dungavel, Lanarkshire). RACING: 
Goodwood, Goodwood Plate ; Newtownards. 


30 THURS—AGRICULTURAL SHOWS: 
Society (Hatfield); Royal Lancashire Agricultural 
Society (Liverpool) opens. CRICKET: Essex v. 
Hampshire (Leyton); Kent v. Surrey (Blackheath) ; 
Yorkshire v. Gloucestershire (Harrogate) ; ; Sussex v. 
Northamptonshire (Brighton); Somersetshire v. 
Derbyshire (Taunton); Lancashire v. Warwickshire 


Curragh. 


Yorkshire 


Herts. Agric. 


(Lancaster). FIELD TRIALS: Gamekeepers’ National 
Association (near Beattock). Racine : Goodwood, 
Goodwood Cup; Limerick. YACHTING: Trouville- 


Deauville Regatta. 


31 FRI—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: 
Agricultural Society (Liverpool). 
and Game expire. 


Royal Lancashire 
LICENCES: Gun 
RACING : Goodwood. 
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OWNERS OF HORSES AND | DOGS WHO DESIRE 


VETERINARY HINTS 


should read the “Sporting Chronicle.” The services 
of one of the most famous Veterinary Surgeons 
in the country have been retained to furnish 
information or assistance on any points connected 
with race-horses, greyhounds, or even pet dogs. 


Replies will appear in each Saturday's issue of the 
“ Sporting Chronicle,” and questions should be received 
not later than first post on Wednesdays addressed 
“Editor, The Sporting Chronicle, Manchester,” 
the envelope being endorsed “ Veterinary Query.” 


This is free to all readers of the ‘Sporting Chronicle.” 


COUNTRY-SIDE 


A Charming Guide to Nature Study. 
MONTHLY — PRICE 6D. 


COUNTRY-SIDE 
is the recognised 
means of not only 
keeping in touch with 
outdoor life at all 


seasons, but of instilling practical knowledge. It is a delightful 
and profusely illustrated magazine of Nature Study, kept quite 
free from puzzling scientific expressions, and easily understood 
by all. It will interest every member of the family, and is 
generally kept and bound—this being a particularly common 
practice at the principal Schools and Colleges. ‘There is a 


freshness about COUNTRY-SIDE which constitutes one of 


its greatest charms, and if you take a copy home to-day you 
will speedily become absorbed in its contents. Just try it. 


Price 6d., Post Free 84d., from 46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 
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When your thoughts 
turn to Racing — 


When some “big event” draws near and you feel 
the old unfailing thrill that only Sportsmen know, 
remember the business side of your interest in 
racing. Use the same caution in placing your 
money to the best advantage that you use in 
selecting your horse. Then your interest in 
racing will afford you the maximum of pieasure. 


You can have that full security you are entitled to— 
absolité-privacy—the best terms—fair English Sports- 
manlike treatment—and prompt payments, if you deal 
in your turf transactions with the House of Gant. 


Latest tape prices are guaranteed. If 
you want to back a horse in any of the 
Forthcoming Events, just write to Mr. 
D.M. Gant, and he will make everything 
clear. You are on perfectly safe ground 
when you deal with the House of Gant, 
which numbers in its clientele many of 
the leading sportsmen in the country. 


Write to-day for a'l particulars : 


D. M. GANT 


Turf Accountant, 


41 NEW BOND ST. 
LONDON, 


Every client receives 


appreciated by 


the 
“Red Racing Diary of ( 
Distinction,” which contains 
much useful information 
Sportsmen. 
It is an interesting Racing 
Guide for the year 1914. 
So write for it to - day. 
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